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• Wt'n niitlr ^nii (Smt agak 

SONG OF TaS WANOXREB. 

(PMuKed by Oliver Dittoriy Waahinffton ft, BoUan.) 

We're with yon oDce again, kind friendfli 

No more our footsteps roam ; 
Where it began, our journey ends, 

Amid the scenes of home. 
No other clime has skies so blue. 

Or streams so broad and clear ; 
And where are hearts so warm and true 

As those that meet us here f 

Since last, with spirits wild and free, 

We pressed our native strand, 
WeVe wandered many miles at sea, 

And many miles on land; 
WeVe seen all nations of the earth, 

Of every hue and tongue, 
Which taught us how to prize the worth 

Of that from which we sprung. 

Our native land, we turn to you. 

With blessings and with prayer, 
Where man is brave and woman true, 

And free as mountain air ; 
No other clime has skies so blue, 

Or streams so broad and clear. 
And where are hearts so warm and true 

As those that m«et ua here f 
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All hail I ye friends of temperance, 

Who're gathered here to night, sin^ 
To celebrate the praises of 

Cold water, pure and bright, sirs. 

"We welcome you \« ith joyful hearts 

Each generous son and daughter. 

For here's the place of all, to shout 

The praises of cold water. 

Oh ! cold water, pure cold water, 

Raise the shout, send it out^ 
Shout for pure cold water. 

Of all the blessed things below 

Of our Creator's giving. 
Assuaging ahnost every wo. 

And making life worth livinff. 
For old and young, for high and low, 

Yea every son and daughter. 
There's nothing as a beverage, 

Like sparkling pure cold water. 
Oh 1 cold water, <bc. 

Oh I if yon would preserve your health 

And trouble never borrow, ' 
Just take the morning shower bath, 

Twill drive away all sorrow. 
And then instead of drinking mm. 

As doth the poor besotter ; 
For health, long life, and happiness, 

Drink nothing but cold water. 
Oh 1 cold water, Ac 

Tes, water '11 cure most every ill, 

'Tis proved without assumption , 
Dyspepsia, gout, and fevers, too, 

And sometimes old consumption. 
Your head-aches, side-aches, and heart-aehe$ too^ 

Which often cause great slaughter ; 
Can all be cured by drinking oft 

And bathing in cold water. 
Oh 1 Gold water, in. 
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Fnll eighteen hundred years or 

These truths have been before tis, 
And yet have blind delusive clotids 

Seemed madly hovering o'er u& 
The lep'rous men of Judea, 

And lame who scarce could tottei; 
Were cured of all their maladies 

In Jordan's healing water. 
Oh 1 cold water, <bc 

But great reforms are going on 

'Mong every class and station, 
And better days are dawning on— 

The rising generation. 
Though Alcohol has had his dav 

And great has been his slaughter 
He's now retreating in dismay, 

And victory crowns cold water. 
Oh I cold water, dsc 
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What do I see f ah 1 look, behold 
That glorious day by prophets told 
Has dawn'd, and now is near ; 
Methinks, I hear from yonder plain. 
With shouts of gladness loud proclaim 
The Millennium is here. 

See freedom's star that shines so bright^ 
It sheds its rays of truth and light. 

O'er mountain, rock, and sea ; 
And like the mighty march of mind, 
Has sought and blest all human kind. 

And set the bondman /rM. 

No dungeons, chains, or gibbets, here 
No groans of prisoners in despair, 

Are heard to mar the scene : 
But peotcCy as once on Bethrbem's plain. 
By Angels sang, has come again. 

And earth is all serene. 
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In that vast crowd, no high, no low, 
Distinetioa and oomplezions now 

Are passed and known no more. 
On one broad level see them stand. 
The millions who compose this band, 

With strains, most glorious, pour. 

The Toice of war is heard no more. 
The cannon with its deadly roar 

Is hushed in silence now ; 
All implements of death yon see 
Are changed from war to husbandry. 

The *< pruning hook" and plow. 

Salvation to our Gk>d proclaim. 
This is the glorious, peaceful reign, 

The nations now snail know. 
The kingdoms of this world are given 
To Christ the Lord of earth and heavM^ 

Predicted long ago. 
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A life on mj native soii, 

A home m a former's cot, 
m never at labor recoil. 

And ask for no happier lot 
Oh, the crty hath not a charm. 

With its turmoil, noise and strife, 
Give me a snug little form 

With a kind and notable wiia 
A life on my native soil. 
Gee up, gee ho, <bc 

On my native soil I stand, 

'Mid blossoming fields around, 
While the air is pleasant and bland, 

And the hills with cattle abound. 
'Oh, the river is flowing by. 

And the boatman's singing we hear, 
And the laborers, how they ply, 

"WhUe echoes send around the good cheer. 
A life on my native soil, 
Qee up, gee ho, Ac 
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How pleasant it is to view 

Whole valleys of waving grain. 
And the husbandmen, jovial crew, 

With sickles prostrating the plain. 
Oh, the song of my heart shall be, 

While the earth her sweet products shall yield 
The life of a farmer for me — 

A home in the forest and field I 
A life on my native soil, 
Gee up, gee ho, &c 



%u^kx's -tflnmtt. 

Returning home at close of day, 
Who gently chides my long delay, 
And by my side delights to stay ? 

Nobody. 

Who sets for me the easy chair. 
Sets out the room with neatest care. 
And lays my slippers ready there 9 
Nobody. 

Wlio regulates the cheerful fire. 
And piles the blazing fuel higher, 
And bids me draw my chair still nigher ff 
Nobody. 

When sickness racks my fejsble frame, 
And grief distracts my fevered brain, 
Who sympathises with my pain t 

Nobody. 

Then Fm resolved so help me fate, 
To change at last the single state. 
And will to Hymen's altar take 

Somebody. 
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XUSIO OEIGIVAL. 



Oh, don't you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 
Sweet Alice whose hair was so brown : 

Who blushed with delight when you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown 9 
1* 
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In the old chnrch-yard, of the yalley, Ben Bolt, 

In A corner obscure and alone, 
Tbej'ye fitted a slab of the granite so grey, 

^d Alice lies under the stone. 

In the old church yard, Ac 

And don't you remember the cottage, Ben Bolt> 

Thfit stood by the shady old wood. 
And the button-ball tree with its leafy boughs, 

That nigh to the doorstep stoodi 
The cottage to ruin hath gone, Ben Bolt, 

And you look for the tree in vain ; 
"Where once the lord of the forest stood, 

Grows the grass and the waving graia 

In the old church yard, Ac 

Ah I don't you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 

With the master so cruel and grim, 
And the shady nook in the running brook, 

The place where the boys went to swim ? 
Grass grows on the mastePs grave, Ben Bolt, 

And the running brook is dry ; 
And ofall the boys that were schoolmates then 

There's left only you and I. 

In the old church yard, <tc 



€|re HIinintoiiiKr. 

BY J. H. WASLAND. 

IBjf prmUtion of the proprietor of the copyright ^ Charles H Keith^ 
JBoston.) 

'Tis I am the Mountaineer, 

My kingdom's the greenwood free. 
My subjects the wild bird and deer, 

My palace the spreading tree ; 
I climb up the craggy mountain. 

And inhale its baUny airs, 
I drink at the sparkling fountain. 

And laugh at the world and its cares. 

For I am the Mountaineer, ha I ha 1 

My throne is the bleak rock riven, 

Where the Eagle builds her nest ; 
'Mid the dark doud tempest driven, 

O'er the mountain's lordly crest 
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Let the world jog on as it may. 

Oh, where*8 the home like mine, 
I can laugh at its cares till Fm gray. 

Under the oak and mountain pine. 

For 'tis I am the Mountaineer, ha I hft f 

My pceptre's the rifle dearer 

Than fairest bride ever won, 
Pray what to the heart can be nearer 

llian the voice of the cracking gun. 
It sings along the echoing crags, 

With its music wild and fre^ 
And we laugh at the world, however it wags, 

My mountain home for me. 

For 'tis I am the Mountaineer, ha ! hat 

I hear the anthem grand and deep, 

Which swells o*er my palace high, 
'Mid the thunder's roll and the tempest* s ffweem 

As the bolts around me fly. 
I laugh at the storms whose ceaseless din, 

Gives the world without no rest, 
For my heart it is all peace within, 

My home on the mountain crest 

For 'tis I am the Mountaineer, 
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(PMUhed hy O. P. Reed, Boston,) 

Of all the mi^ty nations in the East or in the West, 
The gl<^ous Yankee nation is the greatest and the best ; 
We have room for all creation, and our banner is unfurled. 
With a general invitation to the people of the world. 
Then come along, come alongjl^make no delay, 
Come from every nation, come from every way; 
Our lands they are broad enough, don't feel alarm, 
For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us all a &nn. 

St Lawrence is our Northern line, fin's her waters flow. 
And the Rio Grande our Southern bound, way down in Menoo; 
While from the Atlantic ocean, where the sun begins to dawn. 
Well cross the Bodcy Mountains far away to Or^^oa 
Then come aloQg, A& 
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While the Soatli dian raise the oottoQ^aiid the lITest the corn a^ 
New England manufactures shall do up the finer work ; 
For the deep and flowing^ water-f&Hs tlutt course along oar hiOs, 
Are just the thing for washing sheep and driving cotton nullai 
Tbtea come along, Jui. 

Oar fiithers gave us lihertj, but little did they dream 
The grand results to follow in this mighty age of steam ; 
Oar moantain% lakes, and rivers, are now in a blaze of fire. 
While we send the news by hghtning on the Telegraphic wire. 
Then come along, <fec 

While Europe 8 in commotioD, and her monarrhs in a finet 
We're teaching them a lesson whidi they never can Ibrget ; 
And this they £Eist are learning, Unde Sam is not a fool. 
For the people do their voting, and the children go to sdiooL 
Then come along, Ac 

The brave in every nati(Hi are joining heart and hand, 
And fioddng to Axaerica, the real promised land ; 
And Uncle Sam stands ready with a diild upon eadi arm. 
To give them all a welcome to a lot upon his £uin. 
Then come along, Aa 

A welcome, warm and hearty, do we give the sons of tofl 
To come to the West and settle and labor on Free Soil ; 
WeVe room enough and land enough, they needn't feel alarm— 
O I come to the land of Freedom and vote yourself a £urm. 
Then come aloi^, <fec. 

Tea 1 we're bound to lead the nations, for our motto's ** Go Ahead,^ 
And we'll carry out the principles for which our fiither's bled ; 
No monopoly of Kings and Queens, but this is the Yankee plan, 
Free Trade to Emigration and Protection unto man. 
Then come along, &€. 
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Words by E. H. Cogin, Music ori^ndL 

The Mountains, the Mountains, 
A song to the Mountains, 

Where nature's dominion for ever prevails, 
Where the scream of the Eagle, in solitudes regal, 

Is borne like a clarion>blast on the gales. 
O the vale rose is sweet in its balm-la^en air, 
Bat the mountain-wreathed laurel is blooming as fiur 

And its delicate hue, in the crystaline dew, 
BedeenuDgly Boftens the loneliness there. 
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The Mountaios, the MonotaiDs, 
The storm- bray iDg mountains, 

They rise from the Hudson's magnificent tide» 
Far up in the azure-like visions of pleasure, 

To Dask in the day-beam, the tempest to bide. 
Encircling the vale of Wyoming they seem, 
Like ramparts of emerald adorning a dream ; 

Receding in mist the horizon is kissed, 
Till mantled and mingled they fade in its gleam. 

The Mountains, the Mountains, 
A sigh for the mountains, 

Alone I have roamed through the wilds in the morb , 
When my spirit was light as the vapor whose flight, 

Beveiled all their summits in splendor new born. 
And now, when the spectres of bliss are no more. 
And the last of my dreamings perchance may be o'er, 

I sigh for the mountains where gush the bright foontMiaSi 
And where like a child I might gaze and adore. 



O, come with me in my little canoe. 
Where the sea is calm and the sky is blue ; 
O, come with me, for I long to go, 
To those isles where the mango apples grow : 
O, come with me and be my love. 
For thee the jungle depths I'll rove ; 
m gather the honey-comb bright as gold, 
And chase the elk to his secret hold, 
ril chase the antelope o'er the plain, 
The Tiger's cub ITI bind with a chain, 
And the wild gazelle, with its silvery feet, 
1*11 give thee for a playmate sweet. 

ril dimb the palm for the Bias' nest. 
Red peas I'll gather to deck thy breast ; 
I'll pierce the cocoa's cup for its wine, 
Ana pass't to thee if thou'lt be mine 
Then come with me in my little canoe. 
While the sea is calm and the sky is blue, 
For should we linger another day 
Storms may rise and love decay, 
ni chase the antelope, Ac 
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^tki BDh Bulk 

BY HOSEA BIQELOW. 

'Zekel crept up quite imbeknown, 
And peeked in through the winder. 

And there sot Hulda, ail alone, 
With no one nigh to hinder. 

Upon the dumbly crook-necks hung, 
And in amongst them roasted, 

The old Queen's arm that grand'ther Yoong 
Brought back from Concord busted. 

The walnut wood shot sparkles out, 
Towards the putyest, (bless her,) 

And little fires danced all about 
The china on the dresser. 

The very room, cause she was in, 
Looked warm from floor to ceilin. 

And she looked full as rosy agin. 
As the apples she was pealin*. 

She heard a foot, and knowed it toa, 

A raspin' on the scraper, 
All ways to once her feelings flew. 

Like sparks on burnt up paper. 

He kinder loitered on the mat, 
Some doubtful of the signal. 

His heart kept going pity-pat» 
But her's went ^iiy-Zekel, 



A SONG OF HOICB. 

Original. Published by G. P. Heed, Bottom. 

How my heart is in me burning, 
And my very sdul is yearning, 
As my thoughts go backward, turning 
To the good old days of yore 
"When my father, and my mother, 
And each sister dear, and brother, 
Sat and chatted with each other 
Round that good old cottage door. 
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Voice and spirit loved to cheer it 
And the very birds to hear it, 
flew around the door, and near it- 
Near that good old cottage-door ; 
And each sister dear, and brother 
Nestled closed to each other, 
As our father and our mother 
Sang their good old songs of yore. 

Then were words of kindness spoken. 
And each heart renewed the token. 
Pledging vows not to be brokeui 
Broken never, never more. 
And though now asunder driven, 
With the ties of childhood riven, 
Btill we clierish pledges given 
Round that good old cottage door. 

Then no treason drowned our reason ; 
But each annual summer season 
Sang we all our happy glees on, 
And around our cottage door. 
Blessed thoughts would then come oe*r tu^ 
And each heart and voice in chorus. 
Sang of those who'd gone be/ore ua 
In the good old days of yore. 

Though our days on earth are fleeting. 
And all temporal joys retreating, 
Yet we hope for another meeting— 
Better far than days of yore — 
When through heavenly courts ascending, 
And with angel voices blending, 
We shall sing on, without ending. 
At our Heavenly Father's door,^ 
Sing the New Song forever more. 
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At Washington full once a year do politicians throng, 
Contriving there bj various arts to make their sessions long ; 
And many a reason do they give why they're obliged to stay, 
But the clearest reason yet adduced is eight dollars a day. 

Jtist go with me to the capitol, if you really would behold 

All that imagination craves, and more than e'er was told ; 

D ye see the city avenue swaons with members grave and gay, 

And what d'ye s'pose they're thinking of? 'tis eight dollars a day. 

All Washington now is wide awake, and all the big hotels 
Are filled with representatives, and oh ! how liquor sells ; 
It cannot well be otherwise, for think you men will play 
The national tune without their grog of eight dollars a day. 

A startling scene will now be played before the gazing world, 
For from the nation's capitol her banner is unfurled ; 
The congressmen are trudging on, each in his chosen way. 
And all keep time to the glorious tune of eight dollars a day, 

Wow to the senate chamber first, then to the house we'll go, 
And learn a lesson while we may of patriotic show — 
The roll is called and quorum formed and tiie chaplains rise to pra) 
And then the national work begins at eight dollars a day. . 

Then every member takes his seat in the cushioned chair of state, 
Thinking that in his dignity's embodied the nation's fate : 
A flaming speech is made by one, when the call is yea or nay^ 
But all are^reed when the question comes of eight dollars a day. 

Then the cry of war runs through the land for volunteers to go 

And fight in the war for slavery on the plains of Mexico ; 

Seven dollars a month, and to be shot at that^ is the common soldier's 

pay, 

While those who send the poor fellows there get their eight dollar* 
a day. 

But the war is pass'd and peace declared — the nations now behold 
The brain of Uncle Sara upset by the California gold ; 
Our young men by ten thousands seem throwing their lives away. 
For they've got the congress fever on of eight dollars a day. 

But let us hope that a better day is ooming fast along. 
When love of right shall conquer might and every giant wrongi 
When favors and monopolies shall all have passed away. 
And every man and woman too get eight dollars a day. 
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€j|t Wu Wmt 

Once on a time, some jean ago, 

Two Yankees from this State, 
Were travelliDg od foot, of coarse, 

A style now out of date ; — 
And being for away down South, 

It wasn't strange or fiinay, 
That they, like other folks, sometimes 

Should be in want of momey. 

So comjng to a thriving place, 

They hired a lofty hall. 
And on the corners of the streets 

Put handbills, great and small, — 
Telling the people far and near, 

In printed black and white, 
They'd give a show of wax work 

In the great town hall that night 

Of course the people thought to see 

A mighty show of figures ; — 
Of Napoleon, Byron, George the Thirc^ 

And lots of foreign gentlemen ; 
Of Mary, Queen of Scots, you know, 

And monks in black and white, 
And heroes, peasants, potentates, 

In wax work brought to light. 

One of our Yankees had, they say, 

No palate to his mouth, 
And this perhaps the reason was 

Why he was going South ; 
But be thai as it may, you see, 

He couldn't speak ^uite plain. 
But talked — ^youn* yin ees yote— just ao^ 

And sometimes talked in vaia 

The other was a handsome man. 

Quite pleasant and quite fine. 
And had a form of finest mould. 

And straight as any line. 
Indeed he was a handsome man, 

As you will often see, — 
Much more so, sir, than you or you, 

Like Gkvemor Briggs or me. 

* IWn tn hit thraal. 
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This handsome maii stood at the door, 

To let tiie people in, 
And the way he took the quarters 

And the shilling^ was a sin ; 
And when the hour of show had coant, 

He a curtain pulled aside, 
And our friend without a palate 

Stood in all his pomp and pride. 

And in his hrawny hand he held. 

A pound or- two or more, 
Of good fhoemaker^ woic, which he 

Had made sometime before ; 
He then began to work it I 

And his audience thus addressed ;— 
And while they looked and listened, 

liOt their great surprise be guessed. 

* Said he, ''my friends, how some folks cheat 

I never could conceive. 
But this is the real wax work, 

For I stoop not to deceive *, 
!niis is the real wxx work^ 

For your quarters and your twelves; 
Ladies and gentlemen, please walk up, 

And examine for yourselves." 

But when the people saw the joke, 

With anger they turned pale, — ^ 

Hammer and tongs, they came at him 

To ride him on a rail ; 
But he had an open window 

And a ladder to the ground, 
And just as he went out of eight. 

He turned himself around — 

And holding up the wax to view. 

Said with a saucy grin, — 
** My frieuds there's no deception. 

For I scorn to take you in : 
This is the real wax-work. 

For your quarters aud your twelves * 
Ladies and gentlemen, please yalk up^ 

And examine for yourselves." 
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Behold the Day of Promise comes, — full of inspiration^ 

The blessed day by prophets simg, — for the healing of the nationa. 

Old midnight. errors flee away : they soon will all be gone ; 

While Heavenly angels seem to say, " the good time" 's coming on, 

Coming right fdong, 
Coming right along, 

The blessed day of promise is coming right along. 

Already in the golden east the glorioas light is dawning, 
And watchmen from the mountain -tops, can see the blessed morning. 
O'er all the land their voices ring, while yet the world is napping,— 
'Till e*en the sluggards begin to spring, as they hear the spirits ** rap- 
ping,"— 

Coming right along,-^ 
O ! I hear the angel voices — *' We're coming right along.** 

The captive now begins to rise and burst his diains asunder, 
While roliticians stand aghast, in anxious fear and wonder. 
No longer shall the bondman sigh beneath the galling fetters,— 
He sees the Dawn of Freedom nigh, and reads the golden letters,— 

" Coming right along.** 
Behold the Day of Freedom is coming right along 1 

And all the old Distilleries shall perish and bum together,— 
The Brandy, Rum, and Gin, and Beer, and all such, whatsoever. 
The world begins to reel the fire, and e*en the poor besotter. 
To save himself from burning up, jumps into the cooling water. 

Coming right along, 
*Tis coming right along. 

Still higher up the morning beams are spreading in their beauty. 
And men, of every grade, begin to see more clear their duty. 
They've suffered long in ignorance, — the night was thick and ha«y • 
But now the cause is understood what made the.world so crazy, — 

Coming right along, &c 

Whence come the wars and fightings dire, among the various nations. 
But the warring elements in ourselves, false habits and relations. ■ 
Reforms must all begin at home, reformers can't deny it ; 
4nd men must cease from gnawing bones, and take to a simple diet 

Coming right along. 
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Sweet dawn of Peace, that daj will prove, to all the bods of labor } 
For every man will have enough, and gladly lend hU neighbor. 
The Earth shall yield abundantly ; nor shall men want for money ; 
But all shall bask in golden fields flowing with milk and honey. 
O ! 'tis coming right along. 



Tell me, ye winged winds. 

That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 

Where mortals weep no more ! 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 

Some valley m the West, 
Where free m>m toil and pain. 

The weary soul may rest f 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered—- ** No I" 

Tell me, thou mighty deep, 

Whose billows round me play, 
KnoVst thou some favored opot» 

Some Island feir away, 
Where weary man may find 

The bliss for which he sighs, 
Where sorrow never lives, 

And Friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves rolUug in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to^bswer — ^ No T 

And thou serenest moon, 

That with such holy face 
Dost look upon the earth. 

Asleep in night's embrace^ 
Tell me, in all thy round 

Hast thou not seen some spot, 
Where miserable man, 

Might find a happier lot? 
Behind a doud the moon withdrew in wo. 
And a voice sweet, but sad, responded — ** Ko I" 

Tell me, my secret soul. 

Oh I tell me, Hope and Faith, 
li there no resting-place. 

From Bonow, sm and death ; 
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Ib there do happy spot, 

Where mortals may be blest^ 
Where grief may find a bahn, 

And weariness a rest f 
Faith, Hope, and Love — best boons to mortal giyen— 
Waved their bright wings, and i^ispered-*** Yul m 
Heaven r 



M«^ tjIB life ^nirt; nr, &iam itt ^tJi. 

Man the life boat, help, or yon ship is lost- 
Han the life boat— see how she's tempest^toised. 
No humanpower, in such an hour. 

This gaUant bark can save ; 
Her mainmast's gone, and dashing on 

She seeks her watery graye. 
Man the life boat See the dreaded signal flicg 
Ah 1 ha 1 she's struck, and from the rocs 

Despairing shouts arise. 
And one there stands and rings his hands, 

Amidst the tempest wild ; 
For on the beach he cannot reach. 
He sees his wife and child. 

Idfe-saving ark, yon doomed bark 

Immortal souls doth bear ; 
Not gems, nor gold, nor wealth untold. 

But men, brave men, are there. 
Speed the Uf«0 boat I Speed the life boat I 

O, God I their efforts crown — 
She dashes on: the ship is gone 

Full forty &thoms down. 



Wtkmt tn Sittttii tbk 



From the snow-ckid hills of Sweden, 
Like a bird of love from Eden, 
Lo ! she comes with songs of freedom^- 
Jenny comes from o'er the sea. 
Though afiir from home endearing; 
Yet her heart no danger fearing, 
For she hears a nation cheering— 
** Jenny, welcome to the frea I" 
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Heart to heart, inth tme deTotion, 
Kindled with the same emotion, 
Aa the tidings cross'd the ocean— 
•Jenny's coming o'er the sea T 
* Soon the ship was near before us ; 

O, what gUasome thoughts came o'er Ui% 
While ten thousand eaug in chmis — 
•Jenny, welc(»ne to the free !" 

While the great and honored hear you, 
. Let the poor oppressed be near you. 

Then will every heart revere you — 

Jenny, sing for liberty, 

Tlkou, imleed, art not a stranger 
To the palace or the manger; 
Welcome, friend, and fear tio danger, 

•Jenny, weloome to the free." 



UbI far Cali&ram! 



A 9ong composed for a hand of overland emigranUy who Irft MasBOf 
chusettSf in the spring of 1849. 

WeVe formed our band, and are well manned. 
To journey a&r to the promised land, 
Where the golden ore is rich in store, 
On the banks of the Sacramento shore. 

Then, ho 1 Brothers ho ! 

To California go. 
There's plenty of gold in the world weVe told, 
On the banks of the Sacramenta 
Heigh O, and away we go, 
Digging up the gold in Francisca 

O I don't you cry, nor heave a sigh, 
For well all come back again, bye-and-bye, 
Don't breathe a fear, nor ^ed a tear, 
But patiently wait for about two year. 
Then, ho 1 <&& 

As the gold is thar^ most any tohar. 
And they dig it out with an iron bar, 
And where 'tis thick, with a spade or pick. 
They can take out lumps as heavy as brick. 
Then, ho 1 (fee. 
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Ab we explore that distant shore, — 
Well fill our pockets with the shining ore ; 
And how 'twiU sound, as the word goes round, 
Of our picking up gold by the dozen pound 
Then, hoi Ac 

O I the land well save, for the bold and brave — 
HayS determined there never shall breathe a alavs 
Let foes recoil, for the sons of toil 
Shall make California God's Free Son- 
Then, ho I Brothers, ho I to California go^ 
Ko slave shall. t<Hl on God*s Free Soil, 
On the banks of the Sacramento. 

Heigh O, and away we go, 
Chanting our songs of Freedom, O. 



9f 3 mm a f nto. 

If I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 

That could travel the wide world through, 

I would fly on the beams of the morning ligh: 

And speak to men with a gentle might, 
And teU them to be true. 

I would fly — I would fly o'er land and sea^ 

Wherever a biiman heart might be, 

Telling a tale, or singing a song. 

In praise of the right, in blame of the wrong. 
If I were a voice, <fec 

If I were a voice, a convincing voice, 

rd fly on the wings of air ; 
The homes of sorrow and guilt I'd seek. 
And cabn and truthftd words I'd speak, 

To save them from despair. 
I would fly, I would fly o er the crowded iow^ 
And drop, like the beautiful sunlight, down 
Into the nearts of suffering men. 
And teach them to look up again. 
If I were a voice, <sc. 

If I were a voice, a consoling voice, 

Pd travel with the wind, 
And whenever I saw the natioDS t(Hm 
By warfare, jealousy, spite, or scom, 

Or hatred of their kind, 
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I would fly, I would fly on the thunder crash. 
And into their blinded bosoms flash 
That ray of hope that cheers the mind. 
And leaves all trace of grief behind. 
If I were a yoioe, (fee. 



(0it nff % €mt 



OSIGINAL. 

Words composed and adapted to a slave melody, advocating the emanelpatlim of 
the slaves, and Ulvstiaang the onward progress of the anti-slavery cause in the 

United States. 

{PvUiaked hy Hmry Prentut, Botton) 

Ho I the car emancipation, 
Rides majestic through our nalioD, 
Bearing on its train the story, 
LiBsaTT ! a nation's glory. 

Roll it along I roll it along 1 

Roll it along I through the nation. 

Freedom's car, Emancipation. 

Men of various predilections, 
Frightened, run m all directions, 
Merchants, Editors, Physicians, 
Lawyers, Priests, and politicians, 

Get out of die way 1 every station. 

Clear the track, Emancipation. 

Let the ministers and chnrdies 
Leave behind sectarian lurches, 
Jnmp on board the car of freedom, 
Ere it be too late to need them. 

Soimd the alarm I pulpits thunder. 

Ere to late you see your blunder. 

All true friends of emancipation. 
Haste to freedom's railway station. 
Quick into the cars get seated ; 
All is ready and completed. 

" Put on the steam I" all are crying, 

While the liberty flags are flying. 
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Hear the mighty car- wheels hummiDg ; 
Now, look out ! the engine a coming I 
Church-and-statesmej, hear the thunder, 
Clea/ the track, or youll fall under. 

Get o£f the track ! all are singing 

While the " Liberty Bell " is ringing. 

On, trmmphant, see them bearing, 

Through sectarian rubbish tearing ; 

The bell, and whistle, and the steaming, 

Startle thousands from their dreaming. 

Look out for the cars 1 while the bell riDg=\ 
Ere the sound your funeral knell ring& 

See the people run to meet us ! 
At the' stations tliousands greet ua ; 
All t&e seats with exultation, 
Id the car, EmancipatioQ. 

Huzza 1 huzza! Emancipation, 

Soon will bless our happy nation. 



UX CONSENT OF THE AUTHOB, 0. P. MOKBI8, ItSt^ 

This book is all that's left me now, 

Tears will unbidden start ; 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow, 

I press it to my heart 

For many generations past, 

Here is our family tree ; 
My mother's hanBs "this bible cla^'d, 

She dying gave it me. 

My father read this holy bode, 

To brothers, sisters, dear ; 
How calm was my poor mother's lock, 

Who learned God's word to hear. 

Her angel fiuse, I see it yet. 
What yivid memories come ; 

Again that little group is met^ 
Within the halls of home. ' 

Ah, well do I remember tliose, 
Whose names these records bear ; 

Who round the hearthstone used to clot«^ 
After the e7ening prayer. 
2 
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And speak of what those pages said, 
In tones my heart would thrill ; 

Though they are with the silent dead. 
Here are they living stilL 

Thou truest friend man ever ever knew. 
Thy constancy I've tried ; 

When all were false I found thee true, 
My counsellor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasure give, 
That could this volume buy : 

In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die. 



IBartiraltoal Wift. 

WBITTKN BT A OELBBaATED SNOLI8H OARDfiNSB, AFTBB DISAPPOIIII- 

MENT IN LOVB. 

She's my myrtle, my geranium. 
My sunflower, my sweet marjorum ; 
My honeysuckle,, my tulip, my violet ; 
My hollyhock, my dahlia, njy raignionet 

Ho, ho 1 she's a fickle wild rose, 

A damask, a cabbage, a China rose. 

She's my snowdrop, my ranunculus, 
My hyacinth, my gilliflower, my pol^ranthus; 
My hearts-ease, my pink, my water-lily ; 
My buttercup my daisie, my daifydowndilly 
Ho, ho 1 <&c 

"We have grown up together, like young apple tree^ 
And clung to each other hke double sweet peas ; 
Now they're going to trim her, and plant her in a pot^ 
And I am left to wither, neglected and forgot 
Ho, hoi <bc. 

I am like a scarlet-runner that has lost its stick ; 
Or a cherry that is left for the dickey birds to pick. 
Like a watering-pot I weep ; like a pavior I'll sigh : 
like a mushroom I'll wither ; hke a cucumber Pll di«» 
Ho, ho ! <bc. 
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I am like a bumble-b^, that don't knofw where to ■ecfck^ 
And she is a daodelion, and a stingiog nettle: 
Hy heart's like a beet root, choked with cfaidkweed ; 
11^ head is like a pumpkin running off to seed. 
Ho, ho! <bc. 

Pm a great mind to make myself a felodese, 

And finish all my woes on the branch of a tree.' 

rd do it in a minute, if I thought 'twould make her cry; 

But, oh I she'd laugh to see me hanging up to diy ! 

Ho, ho I who would suppose 

I'd suffer so much from that fickle wild rosa 



(mubio original — ^woans bt hon. mes. noston.) 

A soldier of the legion lay dying in Algiers ; 
There was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth of woman's 
But a comrade stood before him, while his life-blood ebb'd awaj, 
And bent with pitying glances to hear what he might say. 
The dying soldier faltered, as he took his comrade's hand, 
And he said, " I never more shall see my own, my native land : 
Take a message and a token to some distant friend of mine — 
For I was bom at Bingen, dear Bingen on the Rhine. 

Tell my brothers and companions, when they meet and crowd around. 
To hear my mournful **tory, in the pleasant vineyard ground. 
That we fought the battle bravely, and, when the day was done. 
Full many a corse lay ghastly pale, beneath the setting sun ; 
And 'midst the dead and dying were some grown old in wars-^ 
The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the last of many scan— > 
But some were young, and suddenly beheld life's morn decuae, 
And one had come from Bingen, fair Bingen on the Rhine. 

Tell my mother, that her other sons shall comfort her old age^ 

And I was but a truant bird, that thought my home a cage ; 

But my father was a soldier, and, even as a child, 

Hy heart leaped forth, to hear him tell of struggles fierce and wild 

And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty hoard, 

I let them take whate'er they would, but kept my father's sword ; 

And, with boyish love, I hung it where the bright fin used to ^iiM^ 

On ib» cottage wall, at Bingen, sweet Bingen on the Rhine. 
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Tell mj sister not to weep for me, and sob with drooping bead, 
'When the troops are marching home again, with light and gallant treitd. 
But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and steadfast eye, 
For her brother was a soldier, too, and not afraid to die 1 - 
Tell her to hang the old sword in its place, my father's sword and mine. 
For the honor of old Bingen, dear Bingen on the Rhine. 

There's another — ^not a sister — ^in the happy days gone by. 

You'd have known her by the merriment that sparkled in her eye ; 

Too innocent for coquetry, too fond for idle scorning, 

Gh^ friend I I fear the lightest heart makes ^ometime heaviest 

mourning. 
Tell her, the last night of my life, that ere this moon be risen, 
My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of pri:^on — 
I dream'd I stood with oer, and saw the yellow sunlight shine» 
But we'll meet no more at Bingen, dear Bingen on the Biiine. 



WOBDS BT JOSIAH D. OANNDTG. 

On a green grassy knoll, by the banks of the brook. 
That so long and so often nas watered his flock, 
The old farmer rests in his long and last sleep. 
While the waters a low lapsing lullaby keep. 

He has ploughed his last furrow, has reaped his last grain, 

No mom shall awake him to labor again. 

Yon tree that with fragrance is filling the air, 
So rich with its blossoms, so thrifty and fair. 
By his own hand was planted, and well did he say. 
It would live when its planter had mouldered away. 
He has ploughed his last furrow, Ac 

There's the well that he dug, with its waters so cold, 
With its wet dripping bucket, so mossy and old, 
No more from its depths by the patriarch drawn. 
For "the pitcher is broken,^' — the old man is gone. 
He has ploughed his last furrow, die 

Twas a gloom-giving day when the old farmer died. 
The stout-hearted mourned — th' affectionate cried; 
And the prayers of the just for his rest did ascend. 
For they all lost a brother, a man^ and a friend. 
He has ploughed bis last furrow, dw. 
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For upright Rod honest the old &rmer was, 
His Qod he revered — he respected the laws ; 
Though fameless he lived, he has gone where his worth 
Will outshine like pure gold all the dross of this earth. 
H« has ploughed his last furrow, ^ 



Mtuie original-^Publiahed hy Oeorge P, JReid^ Bottom. 

Let them sing who may of the battle-fray, 

And the deeds that are long since past, 
Let them chant in praise of the Tar, whose days 

Are spent on the ocean vast 
I would render to these all the worship you please, 

I would honor them even now, 
But I'd give far more, from my heart's full core, 

To the cause of the good old plow. 

Let them laud the notes that in music floats 

Through the bright and the glittering hall. 
While the amorous twirl of the hair's bright cvl 

Round the shoulders of beauty fall : 
Tet dearer to me is the song from the tree, 

And the rich and the blossoming bough. 
O these are the sweets which the rustic g^ets, 

As he follows the good old plow, 

• 
Full many there be whom we daily see. 

With a selfish and hollow pride. 
Whom the plowman*8 lot in his simple cot, 
* With a scornful look deride. 
Tet I'd rather take aye a heartv shake 

From bis hand than to wealth I'd bow ; 
For the honest grasp of that hand's rough clasp 

Has stood by the good old plow. 

Ail honor be then to those grey old men;^ 

When at last they are bowed with toil, 
Their warfare then o'er, why they battle no mor«, 

For they've conquered the stubborn soil : 
And the cnaplet each wears are his silvery hairs, 

And ne'er shall the victor's crown, 
With a laurel crown to the grave go down 

Like the sons of the good old plow, - 
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mmO OOKPOBU) and SISPBOrFOlXT DXDIOATBD to KUS XLUDff BOQXBS. 

{PMished hy Oliver Ditwn, Boston.) 

Ah, why from our own native hom« did we part t 
With its mountains and valleys so dear to each heart ; 
Ah, why did we leave the enjoyments of home, 
O'er the wide waste of waters strangers to roam. 

For oft have we roamed in a far distant clime. 
And have been in the land of the orange and lime^ 
And our footsteps are printed on many a shore, 
•Where the sea loudly breaks with a deep sullen roar. 

New England I thou land of the brave and the free, 
Our country and home, we are looking to thee, 
And we've long'd for the day when again we shall stand 
On thy rude sandy soil, but our own native land. 



Wanb hy Mackay, Mtuic hy Hutchinson, PMished by 0. Dition, 
of Boston, 

There's a good time coming boys, 

A good time coming ; • 

There's a good time coming boys, 

Wait a little longer. 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray. 
Of the good time coming ; 
Cannon balls may aid the truth, 

But thought's a weapon stronger ; 
We'll win our battle by its aid, 
Wait a little longer. 
Oh, there's a good time, Ac 

There's a good time coming boys, 

A good time coming ; 
The pen shall supersede the sword, 
And right, not might shall be the lord, 

In the good time coming. 
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'Worth not birth shall rule mankind, 

And be acknowledged stronger. 
The proper impulse has been given. 

Wait a little longer. 
Oh, there's a good time, <fra 

There's a good time coming boys* 

A good time coming ; 
Hateful rivalries of creed, 
Shall not make their martyrs bleed, 

In the good time coming. 
Religion shall be shorn of pride, 

And flourish all the stronger; 
And Charity shall trim her lamp, 
Wait a little longer. 

Oh, there's a good time, <&c 

There's a good time coming boys, 

A good time coming : 
War in all men's eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquitj, 

In the good time coming. 
Nations shall not quarrel then, t 

To prove which is the stronger; 
Nor slaughter men for glory's sake^ 
Wait a little longer. 
Oh, there's a good time, ^ 



Iniitt n! rai[ 3Jni(lrinik 

O, home of my boyhood, my own country home^ 
I love it the better wherever I roam — 
The lure of proud cities, the wealth of the main. 
Hath never a charm like my own native plain, 
There waved the old elms, on the cottage lined streel; 
There warbled the birds from their woodland retreat; 
The roar of the river, the forest crowned hills ; 
The star-light tliat glistened, they dwell with me stilL 
O, home of my boyhood, <fec. 

I've wandered for years through the cold-hearted world, 
Tve rode every sea where a sail is unfurled ; 
Pve met with the great and the noble of earth, 
But never foi^gotten the home of my birth. 
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The laugh of my sister, my brother's high glee^ 
Are echoing round me wherever I he ; 
The thousand bright glances from young maideia^ egr6% 
Are stars in m j heaven when grief-clouds arise. 
0, home of my boyhood, Ac 

The voice of my father, with deep manly tone, 
There's music about it no other hath known ; 
The smile of my mother, that love-lighted brow : 
O, mother, dear mother, they dwell with me now. 
I love them, I love them, the days of the past^ 
And nothing shall bribe me from keeping them fiisi 
O, home of my boyhood, my own country home, 
1 love it the litter wherever I roam. 
0, home of my boyhood, (be. 



Glide on, m^ light canoe, glide on, 

The morning breeze is free ; 
in guide thee far, far out upon 

T^e wide and troubled sea. 
Howl on ye blasts, with all your might, 
Hide, hide thyself thou orb of lights 
Roll on, ye mountain billows, roll. 
The wonders of the deep unfold. 

Glide on, and bear me from the sight 

Of yonder shady vale ; 
For oh, there is a withering blight 

Spread o*er my native i^e. - 
The whites have driven us from our home, 
And the waves weVe forced to roam ; 
There's none to pity, none tc save 
The red man fi om the ocean grave. 

Our evening dance is seen no more, 

Its sound has ceased to flow ; 
And each one sings a mournful dirge, 

In accents sad and slow, 
The wliites have swept our friends away, 
Beneath the turf our fathers lay ; 
We soon must join them in death's sleeps 
And leave our homes to mourn and weep. 
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Shall I, the brarest of the chiefs, 

On this isle make my bed ; 
STo I no 1 the white's polluted feet, 

Shall ne'er tread o'er my head. 
rye buried my hatchet 'neath the tur( 
But I will rest beneath the siir^ 
The foaming biUows shall be my graye^ 
For 111 not die the white man's sUya 



€^ (Dli Cjmrtjr 3SiU. 



For full five hundred years I've swung 

In my old grey turret high. 
And many a different theme I've sung, 

As the time went stealing by 1 
Pve pealed the chant of a wedding mom. 

Ere night I have sadly toll'd, 
To say that the bride was coming, love-lorn. 

To sleep in the churchyard mould I 
Ding, dong, mv ceaseless song. 
Merry and sad, but never long. 

For full five hu ndred years I've swung 

In my ancient turret high, 
And many a different theme I've sung. 

As the time went stealing by. 
Fve swelld the joy of a country's pride, ^ 

For a victory, far off won ; 
Then changed to grief, for the brave that died, 

£re my mirth had well begun I 
Ding, dong, Ac. <fec. 

For full five hundred years Tve swung 

In my crumbling turret high ; 
'Tis time my own death-song were sung, 

And with truth, before I die I 
I never could love the theme they gave 

My tyrannized tongue to tell : 
One moment for cradle, the next for grave— 

^They've worn out the old church belL 
Dingr dong, my changeful song, 
Farewell now, and farewell long. 
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WORDS ORIGINAL. 

Over the moimtaiD, and over the moor, 

Comes the ead wailing of many a poor slave ; 
The £Either, the mother, and children are poor, 

And they grieve for the daj their freedom to have. 
Pity, kind gentlemen, friends of humanity, 

Cold is the world to the cries of God's poor, 
Give us our freedom, ye friends of equality, 

Give us our rights, for we ask nothing more^ 

Call us not indolent, vile and degraded. 

White men have rohbed us of all we hold dear ; 

Parents and children, the young and the aged, 
Are scourged by the lash of the rough overseeh 
Pity, kind^entlemen, Ac 

And God in his mercy shall crown your endeavors, 
The glory of heaven shall be your reward ; 

The promise of Jesus to you shall be given, 
« Enter, ye faithful, the joy of our Lord." 
Then pity, kind gentlemen, ^. 



€^t Mima af 3tife* 

Pve mused on the miseries of life, 

To find from what quarter they come ; 
Whence most of contention and strife, 
Alas 1 from the lovers of rum. 
Oh, Rum I what hast thou done, 
Buined mother and daughter, father and son. 

I met with a fair one distressed, 
I asked whence her sorrows could come, 

She replied, I am sorely oppressed, 
My husband's a lover of rum. 
Oh, Rum, <Sec 

I found a poor child in the street. 
Whose limbs by the cold were aU numb, 

No stockings nor shoes on his feet^ 
His father's a lover of rum. 
Oh, Rum, <&a 
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I met with a pauper in rags, 

Who asked for a trifliog sum ; 
I'll tell you the cause why he begs — 

He ooce was a lover of rum. 
Oh, Bum, <&c. 

Tre seen men from health, wealth, and ease, 

Untimely descend to the tomb ; 
I need not describe their disease — 

Alas I they were lovers of rum. 

Oh, Rum, Ac. ' ' '"' * 

.•.•..•■/ 

Ask prisons and gallows, and all. 

Whence most of their customers come, 
From whom they have most of their calls, 

They'll tell you from the lovers of rum. 
Oh, Rum, die. 



Itti us tm nitt Stratlrer. 

Let us love one another, 
Not long may we stay 
In this bleak world of mourning- 
Some droop while ^s day. 
Others fade in the noon. 
And few linger till eve. 
Oh I there breaks not a heart 
But leaves some one to grieve. . 
The fondest, the purest, the truest that met. 
Have still found the need to forgive and foiget,~ 
Then oh ! though the hopes that we nourished decay, 
Let us love one another as long as we stay. 

Then let's love one another, 

*Mid sorrow the worst. 

Unaltered and fond 

As we loved at the first. 

Though the false wing of pleasure 

May change and forsake. 

And the bright urn of wealth 

Into particles break — 
There are some sweet aflfections that wealth cannot buy. 
That cling but still Closer, as sorrow draws nigh. 
And remain with us yet though all else piiss away^— 
Z%m UCm Icve cn$ another (u long at vo$ ttaif. 
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<0jff aSriigi nf lig^B. 



"Drowned, drowned.*'— ^Am/et. 



WORDS BT THE LATE THOICAS HOOD. 



One more unfortuDate 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death. 
Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and ao £Edr. 



Look at her gannents. 
Clinging like cerements, 
"WhilBt the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loying not loathing. 



Touch her not scomfolly. 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Kow is pure womanly. 



Loop up her tresses, 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses, 
"While wonderment guesses 
"Where was her home I 



Who was her &ther ! 
Who wa3s her mother f 
Had she a sister f 
Or had she a brother ! 
Or WM there a deaxer one 



Still, and a nearer one 
Yet than all other I 

Alas I for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ; 
Oh I it was pitiful, 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 

The bleak winds of March 
Made her tremble and shiyer 
But not the dark arch, 
Or the black flowing riyer; 
Mad from life's history. 
Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be hurled. 
Any where, any where^ 
Out of the world. 

In she plunged boldly 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran 1 
Over the brink of it. 
Picture it, think of it. 
Dissolute man I 
Lave in it, drink of it^ 
Then, if you can. 

Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care. 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fsdr. 
Owning her weakness^ 
Her e^ behavior ; 
And leaving, with meekneai 
Her nna to her Savior. 
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{At nmg in the Mfaahioned OotUinerUal it^) 

Oq Springfield moimtaiDB there did dwell 
A comely youth, I lov'd full weU. 
Ri tu di na, 4&a 

One Monday xnomin' he did go, 
Down in the mead-er for to mow. 
Hi tu di na, (be. 

He scarce had mowed half the field. 
When Kpeiky sarpint bit his heel 
Hi ta di na, <&c. 

He took his scythe, and with a blow, 
He laid the pesky sarpint low. 
Ri til di na, <&c. 

He took the sarpint in his hand, 
And straightway went to Mollt Blavh. 
Hi tu di na, <&c. 

«01 Molly I MoUyl here you see, 
The peshf sarpint what bit me.'' 
Ri tu oi na, <&c. 



Slnmij Snani (East. 

{By permission of the publisherf Oliver Ditson.) 

There's a famotis &bled country, never seen by mortal eyes, 
"Where the pumpkins they are growing, and the sun is said to riae^ 
Which man doth not inhabit, neither reptile, bird nor beast, 
And this famous j&ibled country is away Down East. 

It 18 called a land of notions, of apple-sauce and greens, 
A paradise of pumpkin pies^ a land of pork and beans^ 
But where it is, who knoweth ? neither mortal mat nor beaat» 
But one thing we're assured of— 'tis away Down JSasL 

Once a man in Indiana, took his bundle m his hand. 
And came to New York d^, to seek this fiibled land, 
But how he stared on learmng what is new to him at least, 
Tliat thii iamona fabled land is further Z>owii J^ 
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Then away he puts to Boston, with all his main and might, 
And puts up at the Tremont House, quite sure that he was right, 
But they tell him in the morning, a curious fact at least, 
That he hadn't yet begun to get away Down JSast. 

Then he hurried off to Portland, with his bundle in his hand. 
And sees Mount Joy, great joy for him, for this must be the land, 
Poh, man, you're crazy I for doubt not in the least. 
You go a long chalk further e'er you find Down JSast, 

Then away through mud to Bangor, by which he soils his drafaa» 

The first that greets his vision, is a pyramid of slabs ; 

Why, this, says he, is Egypt, here's a pyramid at least. 

And he thought that with a vengeance he had found Down EatL 

GkxKbess, gracious I yes, he's found it I see how he cnts his prank% 
He's sure he can't get farther, for the piles of boards and phrnks ; 
So pompously he questions, a Pat of humble caste. 
Who teUs him he was never yate away Down Aist. 

But soon he spied a Native, who was up to snufi^ I ween 
Who, pointing at a precipice, says, don't you see something ffreenf 
Then off he jumped to nse no more, except he lives on yeast, 
And this, I think, should be his drink away Down JSaat, 

And now his anxious mother, whose tears will ever run, 
Is ever on the lookout to see her rising son. 
But she will strain her eyes in vain, I calculate at least, 
Her son has set in regions wet away Doum Mut. 
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Ho I we've come from the mountains^ 
Come again from the mountains, 
We've come down from the mountains. 

Of the old Granite State. 
We're a band of brothers, 

We're a band of brothers, I 

We're a band of brothers, j 

And we live among the hills; ^ 

With a band of music, 
With a band of music, 
With a band of music. 
We are passing round the world. 
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Our dear father's gooe hefare iib» 
And hath joined 3ie heavenly chonu^ 
Tet his spirit hovers o'er va, 
As we sing the family song. 
Oft he comes to hear us, 
And his lov^ doth cheer us, 
Yes, 'tis ever near us, 
When we battle against the wrong: 

We have four other brothers, 
And two sisters, and aged mother ; 
Some at home near each other. 
Some are wandering far away. 

With our present number. 
There are tlurteen in the tribe ; 

Tis the tribe of Jesse, 
And oUr several names we sing. 

David, Noah, Andrew, Zepha, 
Oaleb, Joshua, and Jesse, 
JudsM), Rhoda, John and Asa, 
And Abby are our names. 

We're the sons of Maiy, 

Of the tribe of Jesse, 

And we now address ye. 

With our native mountain song: 

Liberty is our motto. 
And well sing as freemen ought to^ 
TiU it rings o'er glen and grotto^ 
From the old Granite State. 

** Men should love each other, 

Nor let hatred smother, 

EVEBT man's a BROTHEB, 

And cub country is ths wobldT 

. And we love the cause of Temperance 

As we did in days of yore ; 
We are all Tee-totlers, 

And determined to keep the pledgti 
Let us then be up and doing. 
And our duties brave pursuing. 
Ever friendship kind renewing 
As we travel on our way. 
Truth is plain before us. 
Then lef s sing in chorus, 
While the heavens o'er us 
Rebound the loud huzza. 
Huzza I huzza! huzza 1 
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Bsmltsggth Ittf hattir. 

AS SONG BT J. J. HDTGHIKSOir. 

Published by Firth and Hall, New Tork. 

She's Dot what fancy painted her, 

Tm sadly taken in ; 
If some one else had won her, 

I should not have cared a pin. 
I thought that she was mild and good 

As maiden e'er could be ; 
I wonder how she ever could 

Have so much humbugged me. 

They cluster round and shake my hand, 

They tell me I am blest ; 
My case they do not understand, 

I think that I know best. 
They say she's fairest of the fair, 

They drive me mad and madder ; 
"What do they mean by it ? I declare 

I only wish they had her. 

'Tis true that she has lovely locks, 

That on her shoulders fall — 
What would they say to see the box 

In which she keeps them all 
Her taper fingers it is true, 

Are difficult to match ; 
What would they say, if they but knew 

How terribly they — s-o-r — c-h I 
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{8§t to wnuie and published by Firth, Hall db Pond, No, 1 Franklin 

Square, New York.) 

We stood upon the mountain height, 

And viewed the valleys o'er ; 
The sun's last ray, with mellow lights 

lllum'd the distant shore ; 
We gazed with rapture on the scene 

■ Where first in youth's bright mom, 
We play'd where near us stood serene 

The cot where we were bom. 

'Twas there that first a mother's smile 

Lit uj) our hearts with joy ; 
That sinile can yet our cares beg^e^ 

As when a prattling boy ; 
Though changes many we have seen, 

Since childhood's sunny mora, 
Tet deep in memory still has been 

The cot where we were bom. 

O never till the stream of life 

Shall cease to ebb and fiow, 
And earthly sorrow with its strife 

These hearts shall cease to know : 
Can we forget the spot so dear, 

As that we sometimes mourn, 
Beside the brook wliich runs so clear. 

The cot where we were bom. 



{Bet to mtme and published by Firth, Hall d: Pond, No. I Franklin 

Square, New York.) 

Physicians of the highest rank, 
To pay their fees we need a bank. 
Combine all wisdom, art and skill, 
Science and sense in Calomel 

When Mr. A. or B. is sick, 

Go call the doctor, and be quick ; 

The doctor comes with much good will, 

But oe'er forgets his Calomel 
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U0 takes flM patient by the hand, 
And compliments him as his friend ; 
He sits awhile bia pulse to feel, 
And then takes out his GalomeL 

Then turning to the patient's wife. 
Have yon clean paper, spoon and knife t 
I think your husband would do well. 
To take a dose of CalomeL 
He then deals out the precious grain — 
This, ma'am, Tm sure will ease his pain ; 
Once in three hours at toll of bell, 
Give him a dose of OalomeL 

The man grows worse quite fast indeed. 
Go call the doctor, ride with speed : 
The doctor comes like post with mail, 
Dou14iog his dose of CalomeL 

The man in death begins to groan, 
The fatal job for him is done ; 
He dies, alas 1 but sure to tell, 
A sacrifice to CalomeL 

And when I must resign my breath. 
Fray let me die a natural death. 
And bid the world a long farewell. 
Without one dose of CalomeL 



€xms m a €tstv&tk. 

See yonder cornfield where waves the ripening grain, 
The feathered race alluring, who flock the prize to gain, 
Kow careless hopping, flying, a young crow light and gay, 
So careless, light and gay he hops, so careless, lig^t and gay. 
Now cautious, peeping, prying, two old crows sage and gray, 
A man and gun espying, with timely warning say, 
Don't go there 1 don't go there ! why not ? why not ? why not f 
You'll be shot 1 you'll be shot 1 yonll be shot 1 you'll be imot, oh. 
We told you so I we told you so ! we told you so I 
Caw! cawl caw I says the scout, look out! look out I 
See he's loading his gun again, we smell powder, my lads, 
We're not to be had, 'tis all but labor in rain. 
All, all in yain, you try old birds to catch with chafi^ 
We're out of yo.ir shot, you stupid old sot, and at yon and yoon 
We laugh, cawl cawl cawl 
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€m\sm, 

BT OONSEirr OF THE AUTHOK, K. W. ZOVGTELXJOW, 

Thin poem represents the continued aspirations of Genlns. Its motto, ** Zxamtr 
■ior/* (stiil higher !) to the mnltitnde is a word in an unknown tongue. Diare- 
lardingthe every day comforts of life, the allurements of love, and the warn- 
ings of experience, it presses forward on its solitary path. Even in death It 
holds fast its device, and a voice firom the air ivociaims the progress of the soul 
in a higher sphere. 

(Set to mu9ie arid published by Firth, Hall ds Pandj N, T) 

The shades of night were fijliog fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A sleuth who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with this strange device — ExopsiOE I 

His brow was sad, his eye beneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath ; 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue — ^Ezoilsiob I 

In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan — Ezosuioe I 

" Try not the pass T the old man said, 

" Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide I" 

And loud that clarion voice replied — ^Ezoelsioe t 

** O, stay,** the maiden said, " and rest 

Thy weary head upon tliis breast T 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered with a sigh — ExasLsroa I 

" Beware the pine tree's withered branch ! 

Beware the awful avalanche !" 

This was the peasant's last good-night ; 

A voice replied far up the height — Ezoelsior ! 

At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air — Ezoxlsioa 
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A traTeller by the fiuthfiil hound 

Half buried in the snow was found, 

Still erasping in his hand of ice 

That banner with the strange deyice— Ezodeubok I 

There, in the twilight cold and graj, 

lifeless, but beautiiiil, he lay ; 

And from the sky, serene and tar, 

A Yoice fell like a falling star — ExoBTJUca I 



^f stfluitit j6n I 

BT oeioaanr of the authob, g. p. mobsib, xiQi 

Ihteriptiwe of the Journey of a Band of EmigranU ^eroa 1k» 
Aueghaniea^ 

Droop not, brothers, as we go 
0*er the mountains westward ho t 
Under boughs of mistletoe, 

Log huts we'll re^, 
While herds of deer and buffiJo 

Furnish the cheer. 
File oW the mountain. 

Steady, boys ; 
For game afar 

We have our rifles ready, boya, 
Aha I aha I 
Throw care to the winds, 

lake chaf^ boys, ah ! 
And join in the laugh, boys, 

Hal hal hal 

Oheer up, brothers, as we go 
O'er the mountains westward ho I 
When we've wood and prairie land. 

Won by our toil. 
We'll reign like kings in fiuiy land. 

Lords of the soil 
Then westward, ho 1 in legions, boy% 

Fair freedom's star 
Points to our simset regions, boy% 

Ahalhalhal 

Throw care,4&0L 
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a aBiDtjur is Mt 



Hark ! what is that note, 

So mournful and slow, 
It sends on the winds 

The tidings of wo f 
It sounds like the knell 

Of a spirit that's fled ; 
It tells us, alas 1 

A Brother is dead! 

Yes, gone to the grave 

Is he whom we loved ; 
And lifeless that form. 
That so manfully moved ; 
^The clods of the vallev 
Encompass his head, 
"Die marble reminds us 
A JBrotfier is dead! 

But marble and urns, 
They never can tell 

The spot where the soul 
Is destined to dwell 



Ye spii-its of air 

Tliat surrounded his bed, 
O speak ye and tell 

Where the spirit hasJM 

0, say, have ye heard 

In the heavenly throng. 
That voice once with ours 

Commingled in song f 
0, say, to the courts 

Of our God, have ye led 
The soul tliat from £arth 

For ever has fled. 

No voice fijHu the grave. 

No voicflR>m the sky, 
Discloses the deeds 

That are doing on high. 
It need not ; Jehovah 

Hath said in His word, 
Tliat " blessed are they 

Who die in the Lord.* 



€)^ (Dllr /arm J&um. 

After many, many, many years, 

How pleasant His to come 

To the old farm -house where we were bom, 

Onr first, our childhood's home. 

To turn away our weary eyes 

From proud, ambitious towers. 

And wander forth upon the hills, 

Among the hills and flowers. 

Oh t after many, many years. 

How pleasant 'tis to come 

To the old farm-house where we were boni» 

Our first, our childhood's home. 

It scarce has changed since last I gased 
On yonder tranquil scene, 
And sat beneath the old wick elm 
That shades the yillage-green, 
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And watched my boat upon the brook 
As 'twere a reg^ gallej, . 
And sighed not for a joy on earth 
Beyond the happy valley. 

Oh,<&c 

Those days I do recall again. 
That bright and blameless joy, 
I summon to my weary heart 
The feelings of a boy ; 
And look on scenes of past delight 
"With all my wonted pleasure ; 
And feel as though Fd found at last 
My only earthly treasure. 

Oh, <&c. 



Ipilttr raA tin /lif. 

WOBDS IN PABT ORIGINAL. 

" Will YOU walk into my parlor ?** said the spider to the fly, 
" Tis the prettiest little parlor that ever you did spy ; 
My floors are carpeted so nice, with velvet soft and clean, 
So just walk in, my little fly, and Til treat you like a queen 
Will you walk in, Mr. Fly I 

" Why stand you in the cold without exposed to every storm, 
When in my palace you will find a shelter snug and warm t 
Full many a fly Pve taken in from out the chilly rain, 
And such attachments do they form, they ne'er go out agaia 
Will you walk in, Mr. Fly ? 

" I love to gaze upon you now, you charming little fly, 
Your golden wings and modest brow, your bright and flashiti^ eye 
And then you sing your dulcet songs so merrily and so free, 
I only wish you'd just hop in, and sing your songs to me. 
Will you walk in, Mr. Fly I" 

The silly fly with vaunting pride flew near the palace door, 
So charmed was he with flattering words he ne'er had heard befort , 
The spider bade him welcome in with wide extended arms, 
And patting gently on his back he lavished him with charms. 
•* Will you walk in, Mr. Fly f" 
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And then the little silken oorda were gently wove around, 

Until within the spider s grasp the little fly was bound ; 

Too late he sought to fly away, but the spider held him fast, 

And then be laughed '' Ha I ha I my boy» I've caught yon, air, at last 

Will you walk out, Mr. Fly I" 
The moral here is very clear, and warns us to beware, 
The lying and the flatt'ring tongue, which charms but to ensnare ; 
And when the tempter falsely says, " Thou shalt not surely die," 
Just call to mind the little song of the spider and the fly^. 

* Will you keep out, Mr. Fly !" 



€^t ktiiMS. 



Oh sweet the spring, with its merry ring. 
When the robins chirp and tLe blue bird 
Their voices clear, make glad the ear, 
In their welcome songs to the opening year. 

Then ho ! farmers, ho 1 
To the fields now with beauty adorning; 

With hearts all right, and with spirits bright, 
Well sing with the birds in the morning. 

Heigh, ! the farmers go, 

Over the fields to plough and sow. 
Oh, whereas the mind so unrefined. 
But in the spring glows warm and kind : 
As every morn is fresh new-born, 
And the hills resouud with the mellow horn. 

Then ho 1 farmers, ho 1 
To the fields now with beauty adorning, Ac. 
Now full of joy without alloy, 
How merrily sings the farmer's boy ; 
His voice he trills like the whip-poor-will's, 
While the sound comes echoing o'er the hills. 

Then ho 1 farmers, ho, &c. 
And Summer too, in its varied hue, 
With flow'rets sweet our pathway strew ; 
All nature's gay at the break of day, 
While the dew perfumes out the new mown bay. 

Then, ho ! farmery, ho I 
To your care and labor bestowing. 

With sickle and scythe, does the farmer thriTV^ 
Then hie, to your reaping and mowing. 

Heigh, O I the farmers gOy 

Over the fields to reap and mow.^ 
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Oh, blithe the hoars 'mid fields of flowers, 
When the earth's embalmed with summer showeni; 
*Ti9 then the rain o'er the waving grain, 
Makes nature sing and smile again. 
Then, ho 1 farmers, ho I <bc. 

The Bad heart grieves as nature weaves 
Her winding sheet in the autumn leaves, 
Tet most sublime in the tempest chime, 
Which reminds us all of the harvest time. 

Then, ho I farmers, ho 1 
Gather the fruits of your sowing ; 

For the waving corn your fields adorn, 
In token of labor bestowing. 

Heigh, 1 the farmers go, 

Gathering the fruits they chose to sow 

When wij^r drear comes gathering near, 
The songflp* birds no more we hear. 
Yet dear those spells when music swells, 
0*er the wintry storm in the merry bells. 

Then lio 1 farmers ho 
To the wild woods let's be going , 

O'er ice and snow we'll onward go, 
In despite of hurricanes blowing. 

Heigh, 0, the woodmen go, 
Breaking the roads through drifted snow. 

Spring, Summer, Fall, and Winter's thrall. 
Bear many a lesson to us all ; 
Bat like the dove, in the land of love, 
They sing of purer springs above. 

Then ho I mortals ho I and hasten to your daty. 
For though we die, like the butterfly, 
We shall rise ere long in new beauty. 
Heigh, 0, mortals go, — 
Up to the world were joys o'erflow. 

Oh, happy he the farmer free. 

In his mountain home of liberty ; 

For Heaven gave to the true and brave 

The hills where ne'er could breathe the slave. 

Then ho 1 farmers ho I for your's the best yocation, 
God's first command was to till the land, 
In the morning of creation. 
Heigh, O, then farmers go, 
Ohanting the songs of/reedom 0. 



1 
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WORM BT BUZA OOOK— MU8I0 BT HUTflHINBOW. 

PublUktd hf Oliver DiUm, Botton.) 

** Topey neber ioa« born, 

Kebier had a moder ; 
'Speots I ^rowed a nigger brat, 

Jast like any oder. 
Whip me till the blood poim down, 

Ole Mines use to do it ; 
She said she'd oni my heart nght ont, 

But neber could get to it t V 
Got no heart, I don't belieb^ 

Niggen do without 'em ; 
Never heard of God or Love^ 

So oan't teli muoh about 'em..'' 

This it Topey 's tayage eong, 

Topay 'cnte and clever ; 
Hnrrah ! then, for the white man'a right! 

Slavery forever ! 



** I 'spectfl Fee very wicked, 

That's just what I am ; 
On^y you just give me a chance, 

Won't I raise Die Sam ! 
Taint no use in being good, 

Cos' I'se black, you see; 
I neber oared for nothiu' yet, 

And nothin' cares for me. 
^Ha! ha! ha! Miss Feely'shand 

Dun know how to grip me; 
Keber likes to do no work, 

And won't, widoat they whip me." 

This is Topsy's saVage song, 
. Topsy 'cnte and <^ver ; 
Hnrrah ! then, for the i^hiteinan^ ilghtS 
Slavery fofwyar J 
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<* Don't you die, Miss Ery, 

Else I go deal too ; 
I knows Vae wicked, but I'll try. 

Add be all good to yon, 
Tou have taught me better things, 

Though Fse nigger skin ; 
Tou have found poor Topsy's fa«aft» 

Spite of all its sin. 
Don't yoa die, Miss Evy, dear^ 

Else I go deat too ; 
Though I'so Uack, I'se sure thai God 

Will let me (;ro with you." 

This is Topsy's toman song, 

Under love's endeavor ; 
Hurrah ! then, for the white child's workl 
. Humaniiai forc9§r ! 



BY THOMAS MOOftE. 

They made her a grave too cold aud damp 

For a heart so warm and true ; 
And she's gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all night long, by the fire-fly V^ipp, 

She paddles her light canOe. 
And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see ; 

Her paddle I soon shall hear \ 
Long and loving our life shall be ; 
And 1*11 hide the maid in the cypress tree, 

When the footsteps of death draw near. 

Away to t^e Dismal Swamp he speeds^ 

His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds. 
Through many a fen where the serpent feedi^ 

And man never trod bef(»'e ; 
Near him the she-wolf stirs the brake^ 
he eoppof-snakebnathea tn bis ear. 
Till he starting cried, from his draMn avake^ 
Oh \ When shall I see the dodiy lake. 

And the light oanoe el my dear 7 



< 
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H« jreaehed the lake, and a meteor epatk 

Quick o'er itb snrfaoe played ; 
Welcome, he cried, my aeftr one's light I 
And the dim shore echoed foir many a nighl 

To the name of that death-cold maid ; . 
TSll he made him a hoat of birchen bark, 

Which carried him off from the shora 
Long, long, he followed that-meteor spark ; 
The wind was high, and the night was darki 

And the boat retanted.no more. 

And oft from the Indian hnnter's eamp, 

That loTor and maid so trae 
Are seen at the hoar of midnight damp, 
To cross the lake by their fire>fly Uvp, 

And lo ptddk their light oanoe. 



Dhnea and dollars ! Dollars and dimes ! 
An empty pocket's the wont of crimes 1 
If a man's down, give him a thrust I 
Trample the beggar into the dust ! 
Presumptnous poverty, quite appalling 1 
Knock him over 1 Kick him for tailing 1 
If a man's up, oh, lift him higher I 
Xoac soul's for sale, and he's the buyer I 
Dimes and dollars 1 Dollars and dimes ! 
An empty pocket's the worst of crimes! 

I know a poor but worthy youth. 

Whose hopes are built on a maid^'s truth % 

Bat the maiden will break her tow with ease. 

For a wooer cometh whose charms are these : 

A hollow heart and an empty head, 

A face well tinged with the brandy's red, 

A soul well trained in villanv's sohool. 

And cash, sweet cash !-— he knoweth the ml*. 

Dimes and dollars 1 Dollars and dimes ! 

An empty pocket's the worst of crimes ! 

I know a bold and honest man, 
Who strives to live on the Christian plan. 
He struggles against a fearful odds — 
Who will not Iww to the people's gods t 
Dimes and dollars I Dollars and dimes I 
An empty pocket's the wont of erimes! 
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So get ye wealth, no matter how ! 

No question's asked of the ribh, I trow I 

Steal by night, and steal by day 

(Doing it all in a legal way !) 

iMines and dollars I Dollars and dimes I 

Ad empty pocket's the worst of crimes! 



€m ^ttm : Unra tn ^m it 

VUSIC BY BUTCHINSONS — WORDS BT CHA11I.SS MAGKAT. 

We want no flag, r.o flaunting rag, 

For Liberty to fight ; 
We want no blaze of mnrderons giras, 

To struggle for the right. 
Onr spears and swords are printed words f 

The mind oar battle plain ; 
We've won sucb victories before, 

A^d so we shall again. 

We love no triumphs sprung of force — 

They stain her brightest cause — 
'Tis not in blood that Liberty 

Inscribes her Civil Laws. 
She writes them on the People's heart 

In language dear and plain ; 
True thoughts have moved the world before, 

And so they shall again. 

We yield to none in earnest love 

Of Freedom^s cause sublime ; 
We join the cry, •* Fraternity T 

We keep the march of time. 
And yet we grasp no pike nor spear, 

Our victories to obtain j 
We've won withoat their aid before 

And so we shall again. 

We want no aid of barricade. 

To show a front of wrong; 
We have a citadel in Truth, 

More durable and strong. 
Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching faith, 

Have never striven in vain j 
They've won our battles many a time, 

And so they shall again. 
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Peace, Progven, Kaoiriedge, Brotherhood I 

The ignorant may aoeer— 
The bad deny ;. bat we rely 

To eee tbc^ triomphs near. 
No widow's groans shall kiad our •mm. 

No bl*M>d of brethren slain ; 
We've won without such aid beforob 

And so we shall again. 



BT OINIKAL STARKI. 

The daughter sits in the parlor. 

And rocks in the east ohatr— 
She is dressed in her silks and sMins^ 

And jewels are in her hair. 
She smiles and she sniggles and simpers. 

And simpers and sniggles and winks ; 
And although she talks but a little, 

'Tia vastly more than she thinks. 

Her father goes clad in his rttsset% 

And ragged and seedy at that ; 
His coat is out at the elbows, 

And he wears a most shocking bad hat. 
He is hoarding and saving his shillings, 

So carefully day by day, 
While she with her beaus and ] 

Is throwing them all away. 

She lies abed in the morning 

nil almost the hour of noon, 
And comes down snai>ping and snarling 

Because they have called her so soon. 
Her hair is still in the papers. 

Her cheeks still daubed with paint — 
Remains of her last night's blushes, 

Before she intended to faint 

Her feet are so very little. 
Her hands are so very white ! 

Her jewels are so very heavy, 
And her ]»a«d ao veiy lig hil 
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Her color is mftde of eo8metic8> 

But this she will never own ; 
Her body's made mostl^r of cotton, 

Her heart is made wholly of stone. 
She falls in love with a fellow 

Who swells with a foreign air; 
He marries her for her money, 

She marries hhn for his hair. 
One of the very best matches ! 

Both are well matedjn life ; 
She's got a fool for a husband, 

And he's got a fool for a wife. 



S'ln (0nittg Inm 

MUBIO BT T. WOOD. 

(Puhliahed hy Firih^ Pond ^ Co; New York.) 
Oh! Pm going home, to the old hearthstone, 
Where warm hearts will greet me .as homeward I come. 
The fetters are strong round the household throng, 
And I've wandered long, so I'm going, going-r- 
Pm going home ! 

'Neath the evergreen hill, 

By the gentlest rill 
That ever kissed pebbles, the old cot still 

Goes on to decay, 

As it did that day 

When I wandered away ; 
But I'm going, going — I'm going home ! 

Soon, soon shall I press 

To my throbbing breast, 
The friends I in childhood so fondly caressed. 

My heart-strings thrill, 

My eye-lids fill, 

For I love them stilL 
Oh ! I'm going, goiug — Vm going home ! 

Oh ! would that my joy 

Were free from alloy ! 
Oh ! would that my bodings, my hopes could destroy ! 

But I shall soon know 

Whether weal or woe. 

Betide whera I go ; 
fu I'm going, goiB|^— I'm foiiig borne; 
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Kind itrangera, adien ! 

With heart ever true, 
As onward I go, FII still think of yon } 

And when loved ones I meet 

Round the family seat. 

Tour praise Til repeat; 
For Fm going, going — ^I'ni going home T 

Home — sA^eet, sweet home ! 

There is no place like hom6 ! 

There is no place like home ! 

And thus, when on earth our jonrneyings are o'er. 
And our voices are hushed and Heard here no more, 
Faith whispers to me: In joy we shall be, 
As our kindred we see, in our heavenly home !— 
Yes! we're going, goings to that Eternal HotM I 



ElMiig m a Map. 



Creeping through the valley, crawling o'er the bill, 
Splashing through the branches, rumbling by the mill } 
Flitting nervous gemmen in a towering rage : 
TVhat is so provoking as riding in a stage ? 

Feet are interlacing, heads severely bumped ; 
Friend and foe together, get their noses thumped. 
Dresses act as carpets ; listen to the sage : 
Life is but a journey, taken in a stage. 

Spinsters fair and forty, maids in youthful charms, 
Suddenly are cast into their neighbors' arms ; 
Children shoot, like squirrels darting through a cage ; 
Is'nt it delightful, riding in a stage? 

Bonnets crushed around us, hats look worse for wear ; 
Teeth at each concussion fly to take the air } 
Shriveled maiden ladies, past a certain age, 
Qroan forlornly, " Dreadful riding ia a stage !" 
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Wt'n Uft ngstit Birr 3&osx&m Wmt ; 

WORM AND MUSIC BT HBN&T W. DUllBAm. 

(PubUBhed by Oliver Diimm.) 

The food old State, the brave old State, 
Where granite rocks abound, 
Where rushing streams and monntaius gnat 
Throw sweetest mormnrB round I 
In thee we leave onr moantain home, 
While kind remembrance thrills 
Each heart and mind for kindred kind, 
Among the Granite Hills. 

By stream and lake, by stream and lake^ 
Beside the wild cascade^ 
Where cataracts their echos wake, 
Or 'neath some forest shade, 
We've left again oar mountain hom^— 
Where kind remembrance thrills 
Kaoh heart and mind, for kindred kind 
Among the Granite Hills. 

ThroujDfh milder climes, through milder climes, 
And richer lands^ we roam, 
Where merry musio sweetly chimes 
From many a happy home. 
Then think of those we've left behind, 
Where kind remembrance thrills 
Each heart and mmd, for kiodred kind. 
Among the Granite Hillsl 



8b b pni €um m^ra ijna m. 

WOMIS BT CRABLIB MACKAY, ESQ. — MUStC BT HUTOHIHSOR; 

(Publiihed by Oliver Diteon^ Boston.) 

It needs not great wealth a kind heart to display ; 
If the hand be but willing, it soon finds a way; 
And the poorest one yet, in the humblest abode. 
Hay help a poor brother a step on the road. 
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Oh ! whatever cyf fortane a man may have woii» 

A kindness depends on the way it is don« ; 

And, though poor be our purse, and though narrow cor span, 

Let ns all try to do a good torn when we can I 

The fair Uoom of pleasure may charm for a while ; 

But its beauty is pale, and inconstant its smile ; 

While the beauty of kindnessi immortal in blogm^ 

Sheds a sweetness o'er life and a grace o'er the tomfau 

Then, if we enjoy life, why, the next thing to do, 

Is to see that another enjoys his life, too ; 

And, though poor be oar purse, and though nanow oar stnn, 

Let us all try to do a good turn when we oan 1 



^, lait 3 Ijt; Wmp af o Sots. 

Oh I had I wings like a dove, I would fly 

Away from this world of oare ; 
My soul would mount to reaiips on high, 

And seek for a refuge there I 
But is there no heaven here on earth. 

No home for the wounded breast t 
r^o favored spot^ where content has birth. 

In which 1 may find a rest} 

Oh ! is it not written, " Believe and live " 7 

The heart by bright hope allured. 
Shall find the comfort these words oan give, 

And be by its faith assured. 
Then why should we fear the cold worId*s frown, 

When Faith to the heart has given 
The light of religion, to guide ns on 

In joy to the paths of Heaven 7 

There is ! there is ! in Thy Holy Word— 

Thy Word which can ne'er depart—* 
There is a promise of mercy stored. 

For the lowly and meek of heart: 
•* My yoke is easy, my burdeu light j 

Then come unto me for rest." 
These, these are the words of promise stored 

For the wounded and wearied breast. 
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Vt D. NOEL. 

There's a grim horse-bearee in a jotly i'ouiiii trot, 

To the chqr<;h-yard a pauper is going I wot ; 

The road it is rough and the hearae has no tpringi. 

And hark to the dirge the sad driver siJogs. 

Rattle his bones over the stones ; 

He's only a pauper whom nobody owns. 

Oh where are the mourners ? alas there are none 
He has left not a gap in the world, now he's gone. 
Not a tear in the eye of child, woman, or roan. 
To the grave with his carcass as fast as yon can. 
Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He's only a pauper whom nobody owns. 

What a jolting, and creaking, and splashing, and din ! 
The whip how it cracks, the wheels how they spin ! 
How the dirt right and left o'er the hedjges is hailed I 
The pauper at length makes a noise in £e world. 
Rattle his bones over the stones ; 
He's only a pauper whom nobody owns. 

* But a truce to this strain, for my soul it is sad, 
To think that a heart in humanity clad 
Shonld make, like the brute, such a desolate end, 
And depart irom the light without leaving a friend. 
Bear softly his bones over the stones ; 
^Though a pauper, he's one whom his Maker yet owna. 



, firm's W0m wurttgjj for all. 

BY L. F. BLANCUARJ). 

What need of all this fuss and strife 

Each warring with his brother ; 
Whj need we, in the crowd of life, 

Keep trampling down each other ? 
Is there no goal that can be won 

Without a squeeze to gain it; 
No other way of getting on 

But scrambling to obtain it ? 

Oh, fellow men ! remember then, 
Whatever chance befall, 

The world is wide in lands beaide^ 
There's room enough for all. 
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What if the swarthy peaaaat find 

No fidd for honest labor, 
He need not id)y stop behind 

To tliroet aside his neighbor. 
lliere is a land with sonny skiee, 

Which gold for toil is giving, 
Where every brawny hand that tries 

Ite strength can grasp a liviiig. 

Oh, follow men i Ao, 



From poisoned aur ye breathe in eonrtSt 

And typhus-tainted alleys. 
Go forth and dwell where health resorts. 

In rural hills and valleys ; 
Where every hand that clears a boagh 

Finds plenty in attendance. 
And every furrew o€ the plow 

A step to independenoe. 

Oil, hasten, then, from fovered deo. 

And lodging cramped and small f 
The world is wide in lands beside» 

There's room enoagh for att. " 



In this foir region, for away, 

Will labor find employment, 
A foir day^s work, a fair day's pay» 

And toil will bring enjoyment 
What need, then, of this daily strifot 

filseh wsrring with has brother ; 
Whv need we,ln the crowd of life, 

BTeep trampling down each other? 

Oh, follow men ! remember, thso, 
Whatever chance befall, 

The world is wide where those abidi^ 
There's room enoagh for all. 
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BT JOHN CL AJJCC 

Of all amagemeDts for tlie mind, from logie down to fishiaj;, 
There isn't one that you can find ao very cheap aa wishing; 
A very choice divenion, too, if we bat rightly ue it. 
And not» aa we are apt to do, perrert it and abnae it 

I wish, a commoii wiah indeed, my pone were sometliing fatter. 
That I might cheer the child of need, and not my pride to flatter ; 
That I coold make oppreaBion reel, aa only gold can make it. 
And break the tyrant's rod of ateet aa only gold caa break it ! 



I wish that sympathy and lore, and every haman passion 
That had its origin above, would eome and keep in fashion, 
That scorn and jealousy and hate, and every base emotion. 
Wen baried fifty fiuhoma deep^ beneath the way^v of ocean ! 

I wish that friendrwere alwaya true, and motives always pnre ; 
I wish the good were not so few, I wish the bad were fewer; 
I wish that parsons ne'er forgot to heed their picas teaching ; 
I wish that practicing was not so different from preaching i 



I wish that modest worth might be appraised with troth and candor ; 
I wish that innocence were free from treachery and slander ; 
I wish that men their vows would mind, that women ne'er were rovers ; 
I wish that wives were always khid, and hosbands always lovers! 

I wish, in fine, that joy and mirth, and every good ideal, 
Would come, ere long, upon the earth to be the glorions real ; 
That God would every creature bless with his sapremest blessing; 
And hope be ^tSn happiness, and wishing be posoosping? 
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€^t 3Hjrn[ !)ni|3 mjirii Wt mm ^nung. 

(Puhlithed by Joilie, New York,) 

0\l th<> merry days, the merry days when we were yoanjif ! 
Oh ! the merry days, the merry days when we wrre young ! 
I ty the hill and forest gleu, we chased the shadows then ; 
Noue coald be blithe as we, in the merry d^ys when 
We were yonng. 

Past those sunny hours, with sll the joys 

That youth conld bring ! 
And now in wintry bowers we sigh to lose 

Our happy Spring, 
When Love and Friendship smiled, 
And eareless Hope beguiled I 
ISe'er shall we others see like the merry days when 

We were young. 

Mute the echos now that rang so wild with childhood's glee * 
And tears begin to flow where only smiles were wont to be; 
But though our path be drear in a^e's duller years, 
Still shall seem sweet the dream of the merry days when 
We were young. 



We loye the patriot rages. 

Who, in the days of yore, 
In combat met tl>e foemen. 

And drovH them from our shore ; 
Who fL^mv our banner's starry field 

In triumph to the breeze, 
And spread broad maps of cities, whera 

Ouce waved the forest trees. 

We love the lofty spirit 

Impelled our sires to rise, 
And formed a mighty nation 

Beneath the wetiteru skies. 
No dime so fair and beautiful 

As that where sets the sun; 
No lai.d so fertile, fair, aud free, 

As that of Wasfuugton« 
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Wit Ittgitibt's ^0ttg. 

OE 

FLL BE FREE. 

BY JB5SE HUTCHINSON. 

I II be free, IMl be free, and none shall confine 

Willi fetters and chains this free spirit of mine. 

From my yo«th| 1 have vowed iu my God to rely, 

And despite the oppressor gain freedom or die ; 

Thonsrh my bsick is all torn by the merciless rod, 

Yet firm is my trust iu the right arm of God. 

In his stren&rih Til go forth, and forever will be 

'MoDg the hilU of the north, where the bondsmaa is free. 

L't me go, let me go to the land of tlie brave I 

Wht^re the shackles shall fall from the limbs of fho slave 

"Where freedom's proud eaorle screams wild through the sky, 

And the 8we«»t mountain birds in glad notes reply. 

I'll flee to N^ew Elagiand, where the fuviti\re shall And 

A home 'mid her moiintdins and deep fornst wind. 

And the hill-tops shall ring of the wrongs done to me, 

Till retipousive they sing, let the bondsmiin go free! 

New England, New Enjland. thrice blessed and free . 
The poor hunted slave shall find shelter in thee, 
Whf re no bloodth rsty honnd ever dare on his track,— 
At thy stern voice, New England, the minsters fall back. 
Go b.ick. then, ye blojdhonuds that howl on my path; 
In the land of New England I'm free from your wrath ; 
And the sons of the pilgrims ray deep scars shall see, 
Till they cry with one voice, tet the bondsman go free I 

Great God ! hasten on the glad jubilee, 
When our brothers in bondg shall arise and go free, 
And our blotted escutcheon be washed from its stains, 
Now the scorn of the world, three millions in chains. 
Oh ! then shall Columbia's proud flag be unfuiled, 
The ulory of freemen and pride ofthe world ; 
While earth's struggling millions point hiiher in glee, 
To the land of the brave and the home of the free. 

Let me go, let me go, 

O Christiani let me go ! 
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3t i0tt^ sll t\mp mtil 

I remember how I loved her when, a little guiltless child, 
I saw her in the cradle as Khe looked on me aud smiled ; 
My cnp of happiness was full, my joy, words cannot tellt 
Aud I blessed ^ihe glorious Giver, who doeth all things well. 

Months past — that bud of promise was unfolding every hoar-~ 
I thought ihat earth had never smiled upon a fairer flower : 
So beautiful, it well might grace the bowers where angels dwell, 
Aud waft its fragrance to his throne, who doeth all thmgs well. 

Tears fled, that little sister then was dear as life to me, 
And awoke in my unoouscious heart a wild idolatry ; 
I worshiped at au earthly shrine, lured by some magic spell| 
Forgetful of the praise of him, who doeth all things well. 

That star went down in sorrojv, yet it shtnetb proudly now. 
In the bright and dazzling coronet that decks the Saviour^s brow. 
She bowed to the destroyer, whose shafts none may repel ; 
Yet we know — for God hath told us — he doeth all things well. 

I remember well my sorrow when I stood beside her bed, 

Aud ray deep and heartfelt anguish when they told me she was dead} 

And, uh ! that cup of bitterness ! let not my heart rebel : 

God gave, ho took, he will restore; be doeUi all things well. 



THE BOOK OF BROTHERS, 

OB, 

HISTORY OF THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY- 



A CELBBRATBD writer hss remarked, that the life of any 
individual, however undistinguished, would, if faithfully writ- 
ten, make an interesting narrative, an opinion which was 
also held by the gay and gifted author of Tristram Shandy, 
who says, "What a large volume of adventures may be 
grasped within this Uttle span of life, by him who interests his 
heart in everything ; and who having eyes to see what Time 
and Chance are perpetually holding out to him, as he jour- 
neyeth on his way, misses nothing he can fiMy lay his 
hands on." 

If these remarks be true, as regards those who occupy 
back seats in the great Tteatre of Life, how much more so are 
ihey in the case of persons who occupy prominent positions 
on its stage. The careers of such are almost always fertile 
in incident, and in many instances are beneficial in their 
narration. The struggles of modest merit — the achieve- 
ments of self-reliant power — the triumphs of unremitting 
perseverance — ^have always a charm for thoughtful minds, 
and will command attention when the flimsy fictions of the 
hour shall hjive been forgotten. The following pages record 
the progress of a band of brothers, who are the architects of 
their own fortunes, and their simple story will, doubtless, en- 
list the attention of thousands to whom tiieir exquisite strains 
are as femiliar as " Household words." 



Q THE HUTCHINSON FAMILT. 

For years past, wherever the Hutchinsons have appeared, 
curiosity has been rife as to their personal history. State- 
ments with no foundation on facts have appeared — and in- 
formation calculated to mislead, lias often been printed. 
To correct errors and afford a truthful history of themselves, 
this successful company of vocalists have furnished the mar 
teriel from which the following history is compiled. The 
strictest regard has been paid to truth and accuracy, and in 
no instance have either the lights or sh^ows of real life been 
exaggerated. With these brief preparatory remarks, the His- 
tory of " The Hutchinson Family *' is now presented to the 
Public 

As in the case of many 'Nevr England families — the Hutch- 
insons are descendants of some of those who, Hying from op 
pression in their native land, sought' and found shelter on the 
shores of the New World. It would be useless, were it 
practicable, to trace the growth of the branches of the 
Hutchinson ancestral tree to any remote period. The curtain 
of the past need to be uplifted but a little ; merely high 
enough to enable us to see the good old maternal grand- 
father of the New Hampshire Minstrels. 

This patriarch of the family, Mr. Leavet, was a man of 
simple manners and primitive habits. He is described as 
having been fond of psali^ody, from which circumstance we 
may infer that the musical talent of the Hutchinsons is 
hereditary. Many of the houses in Boston were built by 
him. Among other children, two daughters gladdened his 
home — ^Mary and Sarah. Mary was eminently beautiful, 
and Sarah, though not, perhaps, so richly favored in form 
and features, possessed another attraction — a voice of ex- 
quisite sweetness. It is related that on one occasion old Mr. 
L^vet, like the Village Blacksmith of Longifellow, heard " his 
diaughter's voice" in the Village Choir, but unlike the said 
•mith, he was ignorant of the name of the warbler. " Who 
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w it tbat sings so much like an angel ?" bo asked of a friencL 
" What 1 do you not know your own daughter*s voice ?** wa« 
the reply. Overpowered and overjoyed, the surprised father 
responded to the information by tears. 

This old gentleman died at the ripe age of ninety-three 
years. He was most affectionately attached to his grand- 
children, the subjects of this history ; and when they were 
absent in a foreign land, had their pictures shown to him 
d^ly. His earnest desire was that he might live unlal their 
return. He did so, and embraced them, saying he should 
see them no more. His words were true. He expired 
shortly after. > 

The daughter grew to womanhood, and then Mary was 
wooed and won by a young farmer named Jesse Hutchinson. 
The bridegroom, like his father-in-law, was fond of music. 
But in those days, a far more rigid self-discipline was exer- 
cised than is practiced at the present period. In, no doubt, 
a conscientious spirit of self-denial, Mr. Hutchinson threw 
aside his bow — and, scorning the fancied folly of sweet 
sounds, cut his fiddle into pieces, which pieces he converted 
into tobacco boxes I Thus acting like a celebrated noncon- 
formist in London, who, in a fit of orthodox fervor, smashed 
the pipes of the Church organ, and as he did so, anathema- 
tized wil^ voice of thunder, what he quaintly libelled as ^a 
box of whistles." It will be seen that this anti-musical pre- 
judice continued for years after — but we must not anticipate. 

Mary Howitt, in a charming notice written in 1846, of the 
Hutchinsons, thus pleasantly refers tp Jesse's courtship : — 

" Mary, also, when she was singing one day in a village 
choir, stole the heart of a young farmer from Amherst, in the 
same State. This was Jesse Hutchinson, the son of a farmer, 
a very religious man. This youth, like herself, had been 
from his boyhood remarkable for his musical talent He had 
a brother also, gifted hke himself, and they too were celebrated 
through the whole country for their musical powers." Mrs. 
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Howitt then refers to a change in Mr. Hatdiinson's musical 
tastes, which will be afterwards adverted to, and proceeds : — 
"It was soou after this change, and about four-and-forty 
years ago, when in his best homespun suit, and his hair tied 
in a queue behind, with a black ribbon and a broad beaver 
on his head, he presented himself to the beautiful young 
singer in the character of a lover. She was not then sixteen, 
too young to be married, she said, and was hard to persuade ; 
her father, who thought very highly of the young man, who 
had borne a most excellent character — and who was come of 
80 excellent a stock, pleaded for him ; but she would not 
consent, and leaving him in the parlor, she went to bed. He 
sat up alone, all night in the room, and the next morning 
when she went in there she found him ; but she was still 
resolute, and he set off for Salem, thinking that time and 
absence might operate in his favor, and he was right On 
his return she was glad to see him, and though still young, 
consented to be married." 

Jesse Hutchinson and his wife, who resided at Milford, 
Nqw Hampshire, were the first Baptists who worshiped 
there.- After some years of happiness and peace, all but two 
sons, David and Noah, removed from the old Homestead, as 
the original mountain residence was always afterwards afiec^ 
tionately termed, to a farm in one of the valleys below, 
through which ran the Souhegan river. Prior to their re- 
moval, however, the .old Home had been the birth-place of 
fourteen children, and it may easily be imagined that it was 
not quitted without a painful effort. The new Home had 
also its own little family, for in it did the eyes of the two 
youngest children first open. Thus, did the entire family 
originally consist of eighteen souls — ^for no less than sixteen 
" olive branches" clustered around the parent stem ! 

The parents evidently had a great love of Bible names. 
No Kosa's, Julia's, Matilda's, or Wilhelmina's ; no Albert's, 
Beginald's, Bufiia's, or Roderick's perplexed them in their 
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choice of names for their offspring. They referred not to the 
Records of Romance, but to the Book of Truth for appropri- 
ate appellations, and hence the following goodly Family Ust, 
"which is arranged according to the respective ages of the 
children, commencing, of course, with the first-bom : — 

Jesse — David — Noah — Mary — Andrew — Zephaniah — Ca- 
leb and Joshua (twins) — Jesse — ^Benjamin — Judson — Rhoda 
— John — Asa — ^Elizabeth and Abby. 

Of these have died — Jesse, at the age of nine years — 
Mary, at that of five — Benjamin, at twenty-nine, and Eliza- 
beth, at the age of four years. 

Among such a flock, it could scarcely have been expected 
that the Great Shepherd should not have gathered early to 
his fold some of the lambs. The death of one of these espe- 
cially was accompanied by a more than common sorrow. 
Little Jesse, the first mentioned in the family obituary, was a 
beautiful child and astonishingly precocious. The fair flower, 
alas I was crushed — suddenly crushed in the " bud of being." 
8ome httle distance from his home stood a saw-onill, worked 
by the waters of a rivulet which was a tributary of the Sou- 
began. Here his kindred worked, and to them he was ac- 
customed to carry their dinners* One day he issued fwrth 
on his errand and accomphshed it — ^but as he lingered near 
the mill, a sudden blast overthrew a pile of boards, which, 
falling on the little fellow, so injured him that death was the 
result. Of the fether's woe, of the mother's tears — of the 
grief of brothers and sisters, what need to tell ? The scene 
may be imagined, not described — or if described, in such 
words as these which were penned (but never before pub- 
lished) by a poor English mechanic, who suffered a similar 
privation : — 

"Sweet, laughing child I — the cottage door 
Stands free and open now, 
But oh I its sunshine gilds no more 
The |:1adn«S8 of thy hrow I 
1* 
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Thy merry step hath passed away { — 
Thy laughing sport is hushed lor aye. 

" Thy mother by the fireside sits, 
And listens for thy call ; 
And slowly — slowly as she knits, 

Her quiet tears downfall : 
Her little hindering thing is gone ; 
And undisturbed she may work on !" 

To resume. — The household of the Hutcbinsons early 
evinced the " family" taste for music. Conspicuous amongst 
these lovers of sweet sounds was the mother, whose memory 
was well stored with materials for melody. There was 
scarcely a verse of Isaac Watts which she knew not by heart ; 
and, as the mother of Doddridge, in Old England, taught him 
Scriptural lessons from the Dutch tiles of the fireplace, s6 did 
tills estimable New England mother, through the medium of 
the ** Divine Songs" iaform the heads and improve the hearts 
of the youngsters who crowded round her knee. And she 
knew many a simple ballad, too, and sung them with taste 
and sweetness — ^the rich voice of her sister Sarah joining in 
the chime. As yet Mr. Hutchinson had not thrown his. fiddle 
aside, but occasionally played thereon. Can we wonder, 
having in memory's eye, that musical home among the 
mountains, that at this day thousands delight to listen to the 
younger branches of the Hutchinson Family as they warble 
the strains whose earliest notes were echoed by the hills of 
the old Granite State ? ^^ 

Either from a similarity of age, or a congeniality of tastes, 
or otherwise, it is certain that the six yoimger children formed 
as it were a little company of their own. The elder branches 
principally wrought upon the farm. In winter, school duties 
were attended to. At the country common schools the boys 
and girls learned singing, and with the additional instruction 
of their mother, rapidly progressed. Even at this early stage 
of ibi)ir career, some of the more languine among them b«- 
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gan to dream of feme — of appearing in public, and grinning 
not only " golden opinions," but golden gains ! And this 
object m view, with characteristic perseverance, but with 
vague prospects, the study of harmony was assiduously pur- 
sued. 

It must not be supposed that domestic duties were neglect- 
ed for such studies, for females being scarce in the Home- 
stead, the boys were accustomed to perform the operations 
usually confided to sisters and servants. At one time the 
fiddle, at another the scrubbing brush might have been seen 
in the hands of either of tiie lads. The useful was never 
sacrificed to the merely agreeable. 

Judson Hutchinson, when about fifteen years of age, de- 
termined to procure the great object of his desire — a Fiddle, 
but more obstacles than one lay in his way. His father, as 
has been mentioned, had sacrificed his instrument on the 
shrine of what he considered principle, and it was not Hkely 
that he should allow the forbidden thing to be handled by 
his sons. But what will not enthusiasm accomplish ! Judson 
was an enthusiast — a fiddle he determined he would get — and 
get one he did. But how ? Ikjoney he had none — ^luckily, 
it seems his credit was good, and a trusting soul, one Dior 
mond Pearso$is, let him have a fiddle on credit That murft 
have been a happy moment for him when he clutched the 
handle and seized the bow, and proudly placed the enchanted 
body beneath his chin, and scraped out his first so^o— a mo- 
ment, perhaps, only equalled in bliss by* that one in which ho 
paid to his creditor four dollars, which amazing sum he had 
raised, after a wild speculation in two hens (who, not bemg 
musically inclined, refused to lend theur aid to Judson's pro- 
ject), and a fall harvest of beans grown especially for bar* 
monic purposes. 

Asa, unwilling to be behindhand, procured a basa-viol. 
Not being able to purchase it, his elder brother, a merchant 
n Bosto^ loaned him on^— an instrument whic}! had t^en 
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played on for over thirty yeai-s in the Old South Church, Boa- 
ton, It was the first Yankee bass-viol ever constructed, and 
had been made with a jack-knife by an ingenious American. 

About this time John Hutchuison, no less fired with en- 
thusiasm than Judson, also procured a violin which he raised 
money for by raising vegetables, and to work in good earnest 
he went. Judson, in the course of some months, astonished 
some of his intimates by his execution. A course of severe 
self-tuition had enabled him to master the first difficulties ot 
the art and mystery of the bow. Still the father was op- 
posed to musical exercises, and in order to practice in security, 
the lads were compelled to resort to various expedients, in or- 
der that he might not be a^rised of what was on foot 

Mr. Hutchinson was not the only person who, from con- 
scientious scruples, forbade music, for a distant relative, a dea- 
con of a church, when instrumental music was introduced 
into the choir, invariably used to quit his pew as the first 
flourish of the violin preluded the tune ; or when the reedy 
notes of the clarionet wandered away into what he deemed a 
wilderness of sounds, and lost themselves hopelessly therein ; 
or when the flute pierced his distracted tympanum ; he used, 
we say, to leave his seat, go from the house of worship and 
remain outside until the last feeble quaver of the offending 
stave died away, for he took care to stand near*enough to the 
edifice to hear the sound, though not sufficiently nigh to catch 
the profane air in all its, to him, £uitastic and foolish varia- 
tions. 

Where, then, was the study of the young musicians of 
Milford ? Not in the well-appointed sanctum of some accom- 
plished professor, where taste and science led the votiiries of 
song through flowery paths towards perfection. Oh, no — ^far 
different the scene which witnessed the struggles for fame of 
these New Hampshire aspirants. At simrise — at sunset — at 
dawu^—at dark, they repaired to quiet nooks in unfrequented 
fiftUiS and there, spite of oppositioa, after the hard farm work 
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was done, for they neglected no duty, and not abating " one 
jot of heart or hope," they, day after day, studied and lalxwed, 
and at last conquered. 

There was one favorite spot for their musical exercises 
chosen by these young men. Ardent lovers of nature in her 
simple grandeur, they sought places of retirement in pic- 
turesque situations. At the back of their farm orchard was a 
rock, under whose shadow in warm summer evenings, they 
loved to meet, and with a broad and beautiful landscape be- 
fore them, and a balmy breeze around, they, half inspired, 
drew from their instruments, notes, which to them were more 
musical than those of Apollo's lute. Those rock-concerts 
perhaps yielded them more pleasure, if not as much profit, as 
any in which they have since borne a part 

This course of secret study continued for two years. Dur- 
ijig the first twelve montlis the eager musicians evinced a 
profound disregard for " flats" and " sharps," which it may 
be reasonably supposed was owing to the fact that they 
did not understand these higher musical mysteries. They 
felt, however, that something was wanting, and diligently 
labored until they learned the transposition of the scale. This 
was a great step in the right direction : and now fortune be- 
gan to favor them. 

One day, a relative of Mr, Hutchinson, a relation of no 
common consideration, for he was the owner of a fife and 
played upon it too, visited them. The father, who had some- 
how heard from the villagers to whom his sons had exliibited 
their talents, of their fame, to the surprise of the boys, asked 
the owner of the fife if he would like to hear them play 
* Washington's March.' Of coujrse, the fifer expre&sccl him- 
self warmly in favor of the notion, and for the first time the 
young Hutchinsons played witiiout fear in their father's pre- 
sence. And not only the march, which was the beguining of 
a longer march to the favor of thousands abroad and at 
hornet ^ ^V V^7 — ^^^ *^B^ Columbiii' and ^Yaakdo 
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Doodle' made the bouse ring again. The fife was delighted, 
the father reconciled-^and after this occurrence the perfect 
love of music did cast out all fear from the household. Tho 
voice of Judson — a clear soprano, clear and sweet as that 
of a woman, blending with that of John, whose voice was a 
little lower, harmoniously sounded through the various rooms, 
intermingled with the as yet not fully developed bass voice of 
Asa. John, too, had risen into dignity, and displayed his 
blushing honors as the alto leader in church ! 

And now, in reality, commenced the musical career of the 
Hutchinson band of minstrels. Hitherto they had sung and 
played, but rocks, rivers, fields and hills had been their sole 
auditors, yet even these had echoed, or, if it please the reader 
better, encored their performances. Long had their genius 
lain in its chrysalis state, but now emerging from obscurity, 
it put forth its wings, at first fluttering and feeble, but destined 
ere long for adventurous flights. 

The first attempts at anything like regular concerts, were 
musical re-unions in the family circle. These were given on 
Thanksgiving and Fast Bays ; and on one memorable occa- 
sion four Hutchinsonian generations assembled beneath the 
paternal roof. The old minister of the village church be- 
came interested, and invited the young musicians to give their 
first Public Concert in the Baptist meeting house. The 
offer was accepted ; on the appointed evening the audience, 
including the father and grandmother, assembled. Squire 
Livermore addressed the people on music, and then came the 
event of the night. * The Old Hundredth,' that good old 
stave, was sung, every one joining, and there followed various 
pieces, two sisters of the family lending their aid. Pleasant 
was the sight ! Abby arrayed in all the loveliness of youth 
and innocence, and Rhoda fair and timid as a fawn. Abby 
had more confidence than her sister, for Rhoda, although she 
possessed a sweet voice, lacked confidence in her own powers. 
But tha sistors sang a duett, and, for no snarUn; critic9 were 
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there, channed all hearers. In short, all went off admirably, 
and many were the predictions of ultimate popularity forth* 
performers. After Uiis debCit, on the occasions of breakings 
up at school and such like times, Asa, John, and Judson gave 
recitations, alternated with singing and p]a3dng, and so sped 
the time tmtil and during the following winter at home. 

That winter passed away, and then Mr. Hutchinson, who 
bad no idea of his sons leading an inactive life, intimated to 
Asa and John that the time had come when it behoved them 
to provide for themselves. Several of the elder brothers had 
already begun, on their own accounts, away from the home 
of childhood, the stem battle of hfe, and now the younger 
were to strive too. The horse and sleigh were ready, the bag- 
gage of the lads was placed in the latter, and away they 
went to Boston. At such an age as theirs, life is 'usually 
viewed as through rose-colored glass — all seems bright; and 
big with thoughts of musical fame and fortune, for never for 
a moment did they lose sight of a future spent in their dar- 
ling pursuit, they imagined tlieir long-cherished dreams were 
about to be realized. Arrived in Boston they met their bro- 
ther Andrew, and were joined by Judson and Joshua, with 
-whom they consulted as to the practicability of commencing 
their career as public singers. All but Joshua inclined to 
adopt the plan proposed, and he was prevented by domestic 
affairs, and by his occupation as a teacher in singing schools, 
from joining the proposed party. 

Anxious as the young adventurers were, they did not rush 
beadlong into diflSculties, as is too often the case with be- 
ginners. There chanced to be a musical gentleman in Boston, 
Professor Mason, and to him they applied for advice as to 
their plans; from him they received no encourageraeni. This 
did not dishearten them, and they resorted next to Professor 
Webb, who received them kindly and was pleased to say that 
he discerned abiHty in them. The brothers proposed to Pro- 
fenor Webb to join tka Handel and Haydn Soclpty, and oa 
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this request being made they were desired to sing a tune 
which he mentioned, as it was requisite they should do so. 
This they performed to his entire satisfaction, and afterward 
before the society they acquitted themselves to the entire ac- 
ceptance of that body. It may be here mentioned that 
twelve months after this they met Professor Webb in Boston, 
and then asked him once more his advice. Without hesita- 
tion he replied — "Boys ! please yourselves and you will not 
fail to please the pubHc." Thus encouraged, they went on 
then* ways rejoicing. 

Music, much as they loved it, would not as yet fiimish the 
ardent young men with those creature-comforts which melody 
alone cannot supply. Vocal notes must procure notes of a 
more substantial character before they can be depended on in 
this every-day world. Judson removed to Lynn and engaged 
in business. John and Asa were both also engaged " work- 
ing with their hands" in Boston. Andrew, in a cautious 
spiiit, urged the three to give up the notion of earning bread 
by music, and characterized their enthusiasm as folly — but to 
no purpose — ^they persisted, John especially, in their scheme, 
for, to them, their musical destiny seemed to be fixed. 
With a view to the acquirement of experience they attend- 
ed concerts, and from what they observed thereat, became 
more convinced than ever that they could do something 
themselves. Musical fiiends told them that they admired 
their talents, but were confident they would not succeed — 
" for," urged they, " you are not foreigners, and therefore will 
not do. Native talent will not take, for a prophet hath no 
honor in his own country," and so on. In short, cold water 
was abundantiy thrown on all their plans, but to little pur- 
TX>se — ^it did not even damp their energies, much less quench 
them. At wia;. Hme the Rainer Family, a Swiss company, 
were rejoicing in the full tiae of success, and they were point- 
ed to as a proof tiiat patronage was only oestowed on strangers. 
The HutobiasoiiS) howevor, had a moro fitvorable idea of thdr 
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Gountrymen, and they resolved to try — ^they ndght £eu1*— rthey 
thought, but the effort was worth making — ^the experimelit 
deserving of at least a trial. ^ We will be heard," was their 
motto ; and so, turning deaf ears to the offers of partnerships 
in their brothers' business, young as they were, they stood 
between musical attractions and mercantile matters — bal- 
anced the claims of each, and constant to their first love, 
abandoned their ledger for ledger notes— <}uitted the crotchets 
of commerce for those of music ; and instead of insuring a 
certain subsistence by plodding trade, willingly risked on 
songs their chances of a supper. 

In the year 1840, the Hutchinsons took a step, which 
doubtless exerted a beneficial influence on their future career. 
Tbeir conduct, it should be promised, had always been such 
as to commend them to the good opinion of. those whoso 
good opinion was worth having. Therefore it was not as a 
corrective of bad habits, but aa a precaution against the formar* 
tion of such that after hearing a temperance lecture at Marlboro' 
chapel in Boston, by Mr. Jno. Hawkins, they signed the pledge. 
Thenceforward they, in a great measure, identified themselves 
with the noble cause, and have earned for themselves by their 
singing in praise of the pure element, an enviable reputation. 
About this time, the brothers clubbed together and purchased 
a collection of songs, entitled the ORPHiSAN Lyre, which cost 
them three dollars. From this they learned many compo- 
sitions. 

In Boston, Asa, Judson,* and John remained working by 
day and playing by night, for three or four months. Still 
having their fixed purpose at heart, they now quitted that 
city and proceeded to Lynn, in order to gain, by hard labor, 
fimds which might enable them to make a fiur start. Truly 
may it be said of them that with the exception of their be- 
loved studies, 

^ They scorned delights and lived laborious days," 
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eren tiie hours allotted to meals were encroached upon, for 
tibe fiddle almost superseded ihe fork, and the knife had its 
acquaintance cut when the bass-viol grumbled. 

A little apartment, about seven feet by nine, was the scene 
of their rehearsals — or rather of the practice of the future 
Hutchinson faiwlj. No sooner was the daily toil at an end, 
than the evening pleasure commenced and was continued un- 
til midnight. They had no tutor — ^no practiced adviser — ^no 
able guide — ^what they did, they did themselves — ^in what 
they learned, they acted as their own tutors. Very frugal 
were they, but on one occasion, John, in a fit of amazing mu- 
sical extravagance expended the to him vast sum of one dol- 
lar and a quarter in the purchase of Henry Russell's Song of 
the Maniac, which he learned and afterward sung after his 
own fashion, for Russell himself he had never heard. Thus 
the brothers progressed, silently and speedily, until they felt 
impatient to exhibit their own increased powers, in which they 
began to feel some degree of confidence. 

The dio was at length cast I Vamly had their elder bro* 
ther sought to dissuade them from their purpose. They now 
went seriously to work, and after much consideration resolved 
on that hazardous experiment of making their first appear- 
ance as professional singers. Fearftd that by a failure they 
might bring the family name into contempt, they resolved to 
announce themselves as " The -^Eolian Vocalists," and ac- 
cordingly a programme with that prepossessing head to it 
was after sundry and divers mira<^ulous efforts, and most as- 
tounding labor, prepared for the public eye. This programme 
which also served as a poster was something of a curiosity in 
its way when it appeared on a wall, for it was by no means a 
mammothian afiair, btiag about three inches in length by 
two and a half in breadth, and consequently required a 
vigilant eye to detect, and a microscopic optic to read it. This 
** poster" was affixed to fences and walls by Judson Hutchin- 
^ son and Asa — ^who concocted the paste, history records 
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not^-nand afi to the brash it is highly probable that fingers 
Bufficed for the occasion. Enough to say that the good people 
of Wilton, a small town in their native State, were informed 
by these said posters, that the "-^lian Vocalists" would 
perform in the Baptist church, and a fwrcible appeal was made 
to th^ nationality by one of the brothers, Judson, in the 
following lines, which appeared in the modest programme : 

**' When foieignen approach yoar shores, 
You welcome them with open doors ; 
Now we have come to seek our lot, 
Shall native talent be for^tl'V 

Great and manifold were the preparations for this first con- 
cert To guard' against the possibility of a break-down 
through hoarseness, the vocalists furnished themselves with a 
supply of pickles, peppermint lozenges and water, which they 
slily concealed until required. The nervousness incident to 
such an occasion was of course felt when tlie hour arrived, and 
an audience of upwards of fifty persons, at twelve-and-a-half 
cents each, occupied seats. Everything went off capitally, and 
after the performance many remained to congratulate the 
aingers. So far all was encouraging. Praise was sweet, but 
pence are sweeter. The latter were fhr less plentiful than .the 
former, as indeed is frequently the case, for the congratula- 
tions far outbalanced the cash. After all expenses were paicf 
(it should be mentioned to his honor, that the doorkeeper on 
this occasion took out his pay in music !), a finance commit 
tee of the JEolian Vocalists was held, and a surprising sur- 
plus of exactly six-and-a-quarter cents declared. That was 
not much of a balance in their favor, to be sure, but it was 
better than a positive loss. At all events, the Rubicon had 
been passed — that was something ; and so, not quite out of 
heart., they looked forward with confidence to the '' good time 
coming." 

Their on« trunk, containing their slender wardrobei being 
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dqponted in their sldgh, they quitted Milfbrd, and visited pro- 
fessionally several other small towns. It was a cold we^ of 
ii, but the young men held bravely on, and at its end the vo- 
calists shared thirty-sevaii-aDd-a4ialf cents each I 

Judson now became somewhat discouraged. '^Come, 
boys," said he, " if we don't do more next week, I shall quit" 
The others, however, strove to encourage him with the hopes 
dT doing better. During the following week they traveled 
through the northern section of the county, and had the 
pleasure of seeing their prospects brighten. Their £une, 
small as it was then, had flown before them, and one evening 
sixteen doUars — ^real, matter of fact dollars — ^were taken at 
the door. Even the countenance of Judson brightened when, 
at the end of the week, four dollars, the fruits of his fiddle, 
fell to his share. A visit to Kashua was very successful, and 
useful, too, in more ways than one. In that town they gave 
three concerts, which paid decently ; but a great advantage 
was otherwise gained, for the editor of the Nashvui Telegraph 
called on them and oflered a critique, and' asked them about 
advertising in his paper — a thing they had never dreamed of 
doing, for in their ignorance of the world, they had hoped to 
get on unaided. The power of the Press was as yet a mys- 
tery, but it did not long remain so. 

Nor was this the only worldly knowledge in which they 
were deficient. Unlike people in general, when they happen- 
ed to possess money, they did not know how to dispose of it, 
or invest it The only stocks they knew anything about were 
corn-stalks, and with respect to shares, they were unacquaint- 
ed with any but ploughshares. A bank of wild flowers was 
by thein better understood than the Bank of the United 
States — ^in short they were bad financiers, and would have 
shocked Nicholas Biddle. When their money accumulated, 
they used to pack bills and specie into their trunks, and some- 
times the weight of the latter was such that they had to pay 
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for extra baggrige. By the advice of fiiends they changed 
their course, and found it beneficial, of course. 

HaUts of the most rigid economy, were in this early stage 
of their career, assiduously cultivated. To save expense at 
hotels, it was their custom, whenever practicable, to return to 
their father's house; this they, being healthy and hardy, 
could easily do, for Abby as yet did not accompany them. 

StiU their reputation increased. The news of their suecess 
reached Lynn, where their brother Jesse resided. Jesse was 
a teacher of music in that place, and naturally felt anxious to 
-witness the triumphs of his brethren. Strong inducements 
were offered to the ^£olians, and they went The Lyceum 
-was the place where they appeared, and all went off so well 
that the, to them, unprecedented sum of $60 was taken. 

A word or two with respect to Jesse. He is a young man 
of considerable talent, and of much versatility in its applica- 
tion. Among American song-writers he is conspicuous — ^m- 
deed few excel him. His trade is that of a printer, but he 
also practises the mechanical arts with great success. One of 
bis most useful inventions is an improvement on the air-tight 
stove, which has been ahnost universally approved ot The 
songs of Jesse Hutchinson are among the most popular of 
those warbled by the Hutchinson Family. They bear the 
stamp of originality, and have a distinctive character of their 
own — as distinctive as those of Tom Moore, the Lish Min- 
strel, or Berimgcr, the Fr^ch Poet. The ** Old Granite 
State" family song is a gem of its kind, as is also the ^ Good 
Old Days of Yore," the " Slave's Appeal," the Congressional 
Song and others. Many of Jesse's best songs are extempo* 
raneous effusions, and struck off on the anvil of his vigorous 
brain by the hand of his genius. 

At £hese Lynn concerts Abby Hutchinson, then in her 
twelfth year, jobed the band of brothers, so that, as Willis 
femciftdly says, " they constituted a nest of brothers with a 
sister in it" Abby's appearance, manners and qualificationt 
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were greatly in her favor, and she at once became a prodi- 
gious favorite. On thiar occasion she sung one or two soUx 
and a dvett with her brother John. Abby sang from her 
heart, and her artless melodies, enhanced by the indescribable 
charm of her manner, found their way direct to the hearts of 
her auditors. 

Hitherto the* Hutchinsons had appeared in the simple, 
homespun garments of their homestead; but now, flushed 
with success, they deemed it advisable to make a somewhat 
more stylish appearance. Accordingly, in Boston nxare suit- 
able clothes were purchased, and thus, newly fledged, they 
started on a down-east journey. Salem, Newburyport and 
Portsmouth had been visited, and the next concert was to be 
held at Kennebunk, at which place they arrived at about fire 
o'clock on the evening of the entertainment 

Here, owing to some mismanagement, they discovered that 
not a bill had been posted or circulated. What was to be 
done ? Money was an object, and yet the chance of a remur 
nerating audience was poor. In this dilemma a happy thought 
struck Jesse, who happened to be at this time with them. 
Making a desperate dash at a huge dinner-bell, he rushed 
with his prize into the street, and assuming for the time the 
office of town crief, announced the concert in the loudest tones 
he could command. Enough was raised — ^and but enough^- 
to clear expenses. This was bad ; so not venturing another con* 
cert, they departed for Saco. The weather was stormy, and 
funds were getting low. At the Temperance Hotol their bill 
was running up, and no ca^ was coming in. This would 
never do, and they all felt desponding. They feared, too, 
they had mistaken their vocation, and had some thoughts of 
returning to the farm. But at this juncture a temperance 
supper was held at the hotel, and $20 were offered liiem to 
sing thereat. They did so, received a vote of thanks and the 
money, which enabled them to get back to Lynn, where they 
gave occasional concerts, which merely paid expenses. 
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Whilst at Lynn, the vocalists received a letter from their 
£ather, in which he entreated them to return home and settle 
down to farm work* Jesse resumed his business, which he 
bad left merely fi>r pastune. Home the four went, and Abby 
^woR placed at school Their time was now spent in working 
on the &rm, and in giving occasional concerts. To induce his 
ecms to remain atiM)me, the old gentleman proposed an agree- 
ment by which the old homestead should be equally divided 
among the six younger children. For some time l^ey lived 
together, sharing all things in common. But the musical 
charm was by no means broken. Happy as was that spring 
with the young bachelors, and strong as their domestic feel- 
ings naturally were, they determined to try once again music 
. as a means of living. Perhaps their musical impulses were 
a little excited by a circumstance which occurred about this 
time. Three young ladies, of great personal loveliness, came 
to their village for the purpose of attending the Female Acad- 
emy. They became members of the choir, and very probably 
inspired our sensitive vocalists ; for the music of the sanctu- 
ary so vastly improved tliat crowds flocked to hear it, and the 
jninister exclaimed, *^ How mudi better I can preach now I" 
He seemed to have drawn fresh inspiration, also ; but whether 
£rom the music or the maidens, does not appear. 

So affairs went on ; now giving a concert,*- now getting in 
a crop. Whilst thus unsettled, a gentleman visited tnem, 
and observed, after hearing them sing, " Why, if you man- 
aged rightly, you might make as much in some places, in 
one night, as you, do here in a year." This stimulated them 
anew, and as soon as the summer came once more, they com- 
menced preparations for a new tour. Judson repaired to 
Boston, where he procured a carriage and a white horse in 
part payment of a debt, so that the brothers now, with the 
bay horse they ah-eady kept, were in good condition for their 
adventure. All this was greatly against the father's will. 

Judson, after purchasing the hone and caniage in Boston, 
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in the excess of his enthusiasm, anxiety and humanity, had 
almost entailed on himself and brothers a considerable loss. 
Of a warm and generous disposition, and possessed of much 
feeling for animals, he determined to treat the newly pur- 
chased horse in magnificent style. Imagining that a good 
hearty feed would put him " in condition," and enable him 
to get home all the faster, Judson g&^m the horse half a 
bushel of oats, a peck of Indian meal, and a large crib fall 
of hay, all at one meal I The horse, probably unaccustomed 
to such plettty, devoured it all, and of course suffered from 
the banquet ! The result was, that Judson had to leave the 
animal behind to digest the monster meal, and procure an- 
other horse to take the carryall from Boston to Milford. 

Prior to the grand start, the brothers gave a Fourth of. 
July concert at Nashua, which was very successful, in con- 
nection wfth Mr. Lyman Heath, from whom they received 
some admirable songs of his own composition. The friendly 
advice of this gentieman was, too, of much service. After 
this they set out on their northern tour, " publime of hope 
and confident of fame." 

As they passed, on their way, their brother David's farm, 
they sang joyously. David happened to be working in his 
fields, and hearing them, remarked, " Remember, boys, noise 
is lyt music !" A truth which might be appropriately men- 
tioned to many a band of too enthusiastic vocalists. 

Having no traveling agent, the brothers sent forwai^ their 
bills by mails or by friends. Their personal property was 
thus disposed of — a box with their clothes and two fiddles 
in cases were placed in the carryall, and the bass-viol was 
secured on the top. Many a night did they travel to meet 
engagements — ^though often, sleepy and cold, they longed for 
the luxury of a bed. Nor were they exempt from perils during 
some of these midnight excursions. The roads were strange, 
and whenever a guide-post was found, Judson, being the 
tallest of the party, was deputed to examine and report there- 
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on. Once they had a narrow escape. During a yery dark 
night the horses stopped all of a sudden. Judson, who was 
ever on the watch, instantly jumped from the carriage — ^they 
were on the yerge of a precipice, and had not the animals in- 
stinctively stopped, the progress of the party might have 
ended in a " Dead March I" 

Arrived at Concord, they gave concerts, and were very 
fevorably received. Here they became acquainted with Mr. 
JV. P. Rogers* editor of the Herald of Freedom^ who, in his 
journal, devoted a column to a criticism of their performances. 
Other papers now noticed them in most flattering terms, and 
the sun of prosperity seemed about to gladden them, for they 
did well, and had some little money in hand — ^but funds are 
apt to fluctuate — ^and clouds to»7/ obscure the sun. A change 
came, and they were compelled for economy's sake to ms^e 
more meals of codfish and crackers than was altogether 
agreeable. Like the Children in the Wood, too, they some- 
times picked berries from the hedgerows, and fancied they 
had eaten a plentifrd dinner. Imagination thus supplied the 
place of fact. 

Little daunted, however, they went to Hanover, where 
they were well sustained by the faculty and the senior stu- 
dents of Dartmouth College.. The ladies of Dartmouth, it 
would seem, were a little cautious, for at the first concert 

* Mr. Rogers was always a warm and judicious friend of the 
Hutchinsons. He wrote admirable critiques on their performances, 
and repeatedly urged them to sing the thrilling songs of Liberty and 
Humanity— some of Bums's patriotic songs he also recommen'led. 
It was his ardent desire, too, that they should not be mere birds ol 
passage, but that they should ever cultivate home affections. At the 
time when this good friend was lying on his death-bed, the Hutchin- 
sons, then popular, happened to be in Concord. Mr. Rogers sent for 
them "to sing him to sleep." One of the brothers immediiteiy re- 
paired to his house, but whilst waiting ibr admittance to his room the 
last sleep commenced. All of Mr. Rogers's amiable fomiiy evinced 
great musical talents, and his daughters are now excellent teachers of 
the Art 

2 
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there was, wonderful to say, not a single bonnet in the build- 
ing — somewhat to the embarrassment of the lady voc-ilist — 
but to the second they flocked in shoals, for all voices had 
joined in praise of the Hutchinsons/* 

Leaving Hanover, the party now ventured into Vermont, 
in order to give the Green Mountaineers a taste of their quali- 
ty, but fortune did not greatly befriend them. The tolls on 
the roads were very heavy and numerous, and in conse- 
quence) of this and other causes the exchequer began to as- 
sume an alarmingly small appearance. This caused them 
not a little uneasiness ; but troubles which seldom come 
alone, now began to flow from another source. As yet aJi 
had been unanimity between the family band, but anxieties 
Bs to their future welfare engendered a httle strife — and, 
Family Jars were not unfrequent. In this critical state of 
affairs, the influence of the amiable and gentle Abby was ex- 
erted, and successfully too, to restore harmony. She poured 
oil on the troubled waters, and all was peace again. So in 
tranquillity, blent with some anxiety, they traveled on, and 
amid all their cares had many pleasant hours. 

It was their custom on entering a town or village to sing 
from the vehicle some heart-stirring air, and often, as they 
descended the green slope of some hill, did the sweet notes 
of the Alpine Hunter's song float on the evening wind to the 
villagers below. Then, from cottage and stately dwelling 
would come forth the village people and heartily welcome 
the minstrels. There was a something primitive in this sort 
of thing which made it delightful. On long journeys the 
family slept in the canyall in turn^ — thus saving time and 
expense. In this way many a mile was traversed in com- 
parative comfort and security. 

After visiting Whitehall, the Hutchinsons proceeded to 
the far-famed Saratoga Springs. There they fell -in with 
much musical talent, and entered into an engagement at ontj 
of the Sidoons, a^eeing to share the proceeds. In this re- 
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suit they wero (however flattering their prcepects had been) 
disappointed. True, they received a most flattering recep- 
tion, but as the old saying has it — an ounce of solid pudding 
is worth a pound of empty praise ! Will it be credited, that 
in that resort of rank, riches and fashion, the Hutchinsons, 
after they had settled their bills, found themselves the richer 
by but seventy-five cente ? Nor were the vexed vocalists al- 
lowed to quit Saratoga with this mighty sum, for just as they 
were starting, low alike in pocket and in spirits, a stranger 
infonned them that their horse had broken into his field and, 
not having the fear of the law before his eyes, had committed 
sundry and divers damages to the amount of four shillings 
and sixpence, which he demanded and they paid. 

Schenectady was their next halting place. On arriving 
there the first object which nfreeted them, was a Bill of the 
Rainer Family — the town was well posted with them, but 
not one of their own was to be seen I They were unknown 
in the place, And felt depressed. They sent round the Crier 
annoimcing a free concert, which, of course was w^ll at- 
twided, and after it had been given a contribution was taken 
up which set them afloat for the next day. This turn in 
their favor was in some degree owing to the fidendly oflices 
of Mr, S. Sternes. Hand-to-mouth work of this kind was not 
to be desired. They then proceeded to Albany, where they 
assumed the name of The ^olian Vocalists, or the 
Hutchinson Family, where a brother of their motker, whom 
they had never seen, lived. They visited him, and pleasant 
was their meeting. Taking up their quarters at tlie Old 
Delavan House, they entered into an engagement for six 
nights, the proceeds of which were not equal to the expenses. 
Indeed, when they paid their bills, they had just sixpence 
left, which was swallowed up by an inexorable porter. 

The "horrors" now attacked the poor musicians in good 
earnest. Much disinclined were they to incur pecuniary ob- 
ligations, but they were compelled to borrow fifteen dollars^ 
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feeling confident that they could repay it, if in no other way, 
by the sale of their horse and vehicle. Cheaper quarters 
were secured, and they had almost determined to quit the 
musical profession and return home, when a circumstance oc- 
curred which altered their plans. 

A Scotch gentleman, Mr. Luke F. Newland, who had at- 
tended their Concerts, called on them, and to him they 
stated their case. Mr. Newland then, in the kindert manner, 
proposed to give them a benefit, and requested them to wait 
a week, and, as Mr. Wilkins Micawber says, see " what would 
turn up." At this nick of time they remembered a fiiend 
who resided at a little Dutch settlement in the country, and 
him they resolved to visit and save expense. 

To the Dutch settlement they traveled. It was a primi- 
tive sort of place, and as it was quite dark when they ar- 
rived, they had to inquire their way to the friend's house. 
In the course of their inquuies, Judson had nearly committed 
an unintentional assault and battery on an unoffending vil- 
lager who was leaning over the half-door of the shop, for not 
perceiving in the gloom the face and figure of the owner of 
the domicile, he, imagining that the upper as well as the 
lower portion of the door was closed, thrust forth his hand 
to seize the knocker, and seized by mistake the nose of the 
Dutchman! Explanations followed, and no serious conse- 
quences resulted. 

Whilst «t the Dutch settlement, where, as the guest of 
their friend they remained a week, they had occasion to sing 
in the neighborhood at a Concert, by which they cleared 
fifteen dollars. Thus replenished, they returned to Albany, 
and found that Mr. Newland had greatly exerted himself in 
their behalf. Bills were prepared and posted; advertise- 
ments were inserted, and the Hall of the Female Academy 
for a Benefit were all presented gratuitously. In acknowl- 
edgment of kind oflSces they serenaded Mr. Thurlow Weed, 
of the AUxmy JSvermig Journal^ and afterwards received a 
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Mndly welcome to his home. When the Concert came off, 
prosperity burst upon them, for the house was filled, and be- 
sides unqualified approbation, the very welcome sum of $110 
rewarded the vocalists. 

It should be stated that in Albany they met with much 
encouragement from the clergy. Dr. W. B. Sprague took 
a special interest in them, and advised the members of his 
church to attend their Concerts. So also did the Rev. Mr. 
Stillman, of the Methodist Church, who said that stick Con- 
certs he could approve of, and he advised his choir to take 
lessons of the Hutchinson Family. 

Flushed with success, the Family now determined 1x> take 
a higher position, and no longer hiding their candle beneath 
a " bushel" of the provinces, to display their " shining light" 
in the Athens of America — in Boston itself I Thitherward 
they bent their steps, paying their expenses on the way by 
giving Concerts. Arrived in the City of Notions, tliey boldly 
announced a Concert at the Melodeon at fifty cents a ticket 
In this Concert they made Httle money, but secured many 
valuable friends, among others, Mr. Chickering, the eminent 
piano-forte maker, Mr. Benjamin F. Baker, the author of 
** Blow on," the finest American glee ever wiitten, and Mr. 
Richardson, the celebrated bass singer of the Handel and 
Haydn Society. Prior to the performance, Mr. Richardson 
said to them : — " How do you dare to take that great room 
and smg in Boston ?" But when he had heard them his 
tune changed, and sarcasm was exchanged for compliments. 
Talking of sarcasm, it may be observed that Judsoi.'s fiddling 
came in for a ftdl share of it — ^but he httle heeded, and played 
on until he fiddled himself into being a first-rate favorite — 
and even obtained the commendation of Ostinelli. Mr. Mason 
also quoted them to his class as patterns of Harmony. 

Quitting Boston, a tour was made through the eastern 
towns, after which they all visited their Home, singing at 
Lowell on their way. All wero fidl of hope and ambition 
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except Judson^ wbo acted with more deliberation, perhaps, 
and may have been less sanguine than Asa or John. Afler 
a little time had been spent beneath the dear old roof tree, the 
musical fever again seized upon them, and much against 
their father's will they made calculations for an extended tour 
in the South. Abby was yet young, ]but felt willing to share 
the fortunes of her brothers, to whom she was most tenderly 
attached. All being arranged, the goodbyes were exchanged, 
and leaving home behind, the four adventurers set off for 
Nashua, and at a Concert there the same evening were 
greatly encouraged. But disappointments often tread close 
on the heels of hope. The next morning, to their amaze- 
ment, their father rode into the town on his white horse, and 
sought them out 

The old gentleman on seeing them said, much to their 
consternation — " Boys, I am come to take Abby back with 
me. Your mother, who could not sleep al^ night, has sent 
me for her. She is in agony lest she should never return 
home. Her mother cannot Hve when Abby is away." And 
he added — " You may h^ve her for three weeks, if you will 
sign an obhgation to return her at the end of that time." 
Now Abby was a great help to them — ^but they could not 
withstand their father's appeals and their mother's tears, so 
they signed the agreement, although they felt their calcula- 
tions were almost defeated. 

They next visited Boston and Lowell — the latter visit waa 
an eventful one in the history of John, who at that place be- 
came acquainted with a young and beautiful girl, to whom 
he surrendered his susceptible heart What love ditties ho 
sang is only known, to the parties most interested, but the 
course of true lovt; did, in this case, it seems, run smooth, 
since a marriage, in due season, was the resxilt 

During the last Boston Concert, Asa and John noticed a 
peculiarity in the conduct of Judson. Whilst performing*, 
something seemed mightily to tickle his fancy, and a roguish 
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flmile played over his face. The performance ended, And 
they all retired. The next morning Judson was non est t»- 
ventus, but a note was put into the hands of the party — ^it 
ran thus : — 

** John — ^Asa — ^Abby — ^Yoa go home— m go to Tenuis— 

" JuDSON." 

Remembering Judson's "sometimes" desponding mood, 
the gi-eatest alarm was excited among the two brothers and 
their sister. Suicide — occurred to their thoughts. Search 
was vainly made everywhere. A letter was hurriedly writ- 
ten home. John started off for Ljmn, hoping Judson might 
be there with Jesse. Asa made a forced march to Milford, 
which place, having hired an express from Nashua, he reached 
at ten o'clock at night With nervous hand he rapped at 
the door, which after a tedious suspense, for all were in bed, 
-was opened by brother Benjamin. Asa's jSrst anxious ques- 
tion was — "Have you seen Judson?" Benjamin smiling, 
said — " Come in — he is safe, and is gone over to attend the 
singing school at Bedford," an adjoining town. The fact 
was, Judson had been seized, like John, with a love-fit, and 
had gone a wooing. The good news was sent next morning 
to Abby and John, and by the next train they arrived at 
Milford. 

The projected Southern tour was now abandoned, at least 
for the present. The winter came on, and vocalism was for 
the time abandoned as a profession. It was not, however, 
neglected in the home circle. Shakspeare intimates that 
music is the food of love, perhaps in the case of one of the 
Hutchinsons at least, it proved so to be ; for the love which 
had been sown in Lowell in the heart of John, had gone on 
growing in an atmosphere of song — had budded most aus- 
piciously, and now it burst into the full bloom of matrimonial 
bljas 1 To dropmetaphor, John married. 
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About this period an antiHslavery convention was held in 
Milford, which was attended by Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mr. 
N. P. Rogers and other eminent abolitionists. The subject at 
once enlisted the sympathies of the young men. Accustomed 
to roam in freedom among their own mountains, they abhorred 
slavery and pitied the slave. More than this, they nobly re- 
solved to exert their influence on behalf of the captives. To 
this end they prepared and sung anti-slavery songs, both at 
their own concerts and at conventions. A short tour was 
now taken, after which they returned home to make improve- 
ments on their farm. 

Up to this time the bass-viol and the two fiddles were their 
only instruments, but a friend and admirer at Albany wished 
them to have a piano-forte, and, unsohcited, he sent them oue 
on credit This was a source of great rejoicing to them. 
During this pleasant period, Judson, following John's exam- 
ple, and stimulated to do so by the happiness of his brother, 
linked his fortunes with those of the " lady of his love," as 
Byron has it 

The wooing of Judson was characteristic. It was a quiet 
" will-you-have-me" sort of affair. It was conducted secretly, 
for he migrated to a neighboring State to evade being pub- 
lished ; and when he drove home his bride, he took his rela- 
tions by surprise. The reader who has noted his sudden 
movements on other occasions, will not be astonished at this. 

The song of " Deacon Giles's Distillery," which created so 
vast a sensation throughout the country, was, at this time, first 
sung at Salem by the Hutchinsons, in the identical distillery, 
now converted into a planing-mill, and temporarily used as a 
meeting-house for temperance purposes. All the implements 
of rum-manufacture had been banished, and the place from 
whence once had issued the streams of misery, crime and 
rum, now echoed the songs in favor of temperance and its 
attendant virtues 1 Every one must remember the excitement 
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caused by it, and the aid it afforded to the friends of temper- 
ance. 

As yet, New York bad not been visited, and the Hutchin- 
sons naturally felt anxious to display their powers in Uiat 
great reservoir of talent, tlie Empire City. They received an 
invitation fro)n the American Anti-Slavery Society to attend 
their anniversary meeting* at New York, for the purpose of 
singing their high'y popular songs on that particular subject. 
The invitation was accepted: and on their way to the me- 
tropolis, they paying their own expenses, gave a concert 
at Boston, which passed off remarkably well. Their appear- 
ance at the anti-slavery meeting was eminently successful. 

So great was now their popularity, that the committee of 
the American Temperance Union, immediately after tlieir first 
New York appearance, engaged their services at tlieir anniver- 
sary. The great meeting was held at the Tabernacle in 
Broadway, which was crowded to excess. The Hutchinsons 
were greeted with the utmost enthusiasm, and when, for the 
first time, they sang tlieir own family song of * The Old Granite 
State,' the scene which ensued baffles description. A perfect 
-furore was excited. In the ardor of the moment, Dr. Lyman 
Beecher rose and pronounced warm encomiums on the singers, 
and the entire audience testified their pleasure by thundering 
applause. 

Four other concerts in New York succeeded to these 
efforts, and put tlie final stamp of success on the singers. Long 
had they struggled against difficulties, and sometimes almost 
against hope itself. Unaided to any extent, they had con- 
quered obstacles which would have damped less ardent spirits, 
and now their reward began to appear. Light of heart, 
buoyant with well-merited success, and doubting and fearing 
no longer, they departed for home, and, on leavmg New York, 
were escorted to Pier No. 1, Nortli River, by hosts of admir- 
ing friends. As the vessel departed, they struck up " Sweet 
Mountain Home T' and the excitement v.\:.s prodigious. For 
2* 
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that mountain dwelling they sailed, bearing with them tlie 
blessings of many, and the good-wishes of sdl. 

An interval of repose succeeded to this outburst of popu- 
larity, during which they got up a new batch of songs and 
music. Some time sped away in farm work and vocal prac- 
tice, and then, feeling their position as public performers 
secure, they, in September, dropped their carryall and horses, 
and going more systematically to work, turned their faces to 
New York city. Here they met with hearty and serviceable 
kindness from General George P. Morris, who voluntarily pre- 
sented them with four of his best songs — "My Mother's 
Bible," " The Origin of Yankee Doodle," " We're with you 
once again," and " Westward Ho !" This was an invaluable 
treasure. In ten days they had them all married to their 
own music, and " My Mother's Bible," and the other three, 
thrilled through many a heart at their next concert After a 
prolonged stay in New York, the Hutchinsons visited Phila- 
delphia no longer the poor, anxious, unknown adventurers, 
but well supplied with letters of introduction to influential 
persons. There they sung with great eclat, at the Musical 
Fund Hall, to an immense audience, but pre\'^ous to this they 
had performed at the Philharmonic Society, and had been 
encored in all their pieces. After their concert, they were 
waited on by a retinue of the notabilities of Philadelphia, 
ministers, editors, aldermen, and such like, who all congratu- 
lated them on their success in the warmest language. Among 
these Philadelphia friends, may be mentioned the Motts, the 
Wrights, the Davies's, the Kims, the Neals, the Reverend Mr. 
Perry (now of Cleveland), and many esteemed members of 
the Society of Friends. A series of concerts to crowded 
houses followed. 

Stimulated to success, they now proceeded to the Monu- 
mental City, where that success was complete. Whilst in Bal- 
timore they visited the Hope Slatter prison, or as it may be 
termed, the alive mart As might be expected in men hold- 
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ing sacli opinions as theirs, the sight shocked them beyond 
measure. There were the poor, miserable slaves, fattened, in 
order to make them sleek and salable, and the man who ex* 
hibited these human shambles, coolly informed his visitors that 
he had made a good spec that very morning, as he had just 
sent off twenty of his slaves to Georgia I In Baltimore, they ex- 
pressed their intention of singing something in favor of liberty, 
at their concerts, but were told such would not be allowed, 
so they were per force compelled to hold their peace, though 
their indignant blood boiled at the atrocities they witnessed I 
Had they previously been inclined to palliate the horrible sys- 
tem of slavery, the sights the Hutchinsons witressed in Bal- 
timore, among others that of a woman, almost a white 
woman, exposed for sale, would have made them the bitterest 
enemies of the horrible system ! 

At Washington, they were well and kindly received by 
Messrs. Levi Woodbury, J. R. Giddings, and John P. Hale. 
Here they were introduced to the venerable Ex-President, John 
Quincy Adams. All these gentlemen attended their concerte. 
in the North, and expressed their satisfaction warmly. From 
the President of the United States, to whom they were pre- 
sented, they received the most kindly reception and attentions, 
and with him they spent an evening. 

The concerts at Washington were fully attended. Congress- 
men and citizens emulating each other in paying tributes of 
applause to the Hutchinson family. The former, forgetting 
the discords of politics, sat pleasantly side by side in front of 
the singers, and no division of opinion occurred for a moment 
Votes of approbation were unanimously passed every evening, 
and to their great delight the vocalists found that the legisla- 
tors of the land brought more bills (dollar documents) into 
their house than they had ever taken into the House of Re- 
. presentatives ! 

A rather comic scene occurred in the *'city of magniicent 
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distanoOft.^ Judson was to sing the song of '^ Th^ Humbugged 
Husbaivd," which commences thus : — 

<* She's not what fancy painted her ; 
Pm sadly taken in," &c. &c. 

Now, it so happened that the temporary platfonn upon which 
.\e stood was so carelessly constructed, that he had no sooner 
declared himself to be " sadly taken in" metaphorically, tlian 
he was " taken in" in the most matter-of-fact manner possible, 
for the boards gave way, and poor Judson suddenly took 
leave of his audience and sank into the shades below, afbei 
the most approved style of theatrical ghosts and hobgoh 
lins, who descend, accompanied by melancholy music, to tb. 
nether regions. There he stuck, women shrieking and squca! 
ing, his head alone visible, and his face wearing a seric 
comical aspect, which convulsed the audience, who imagine** 
the movement was a concerted one — a poitU in fact, and tliere 
fore vociferously applauded it Extricated from his awkwar<* 
position, Judson went through his songs without a " descend 
ing scale" movement, and was rapturously encored ; but h^ 
declined most decidedly to be " taken in" again, to the risl^ 
of his ribs and the possible peril of his pantaloons. 

It may be as well to mention in this place, that even ir» 
V^Tashington, where scores of the boldest advocates of slavery 
were assembled, the Hutchinsons did not bHnk their opinion 
on that subject — ^for, on a subsequent occasion, they defieO 
opposition, and in the head-quarters of the enemy, sang feai 
lessly their emancipation song. ' 

During their Southern tour, they visited Mount Vernoi 
and sang in Washington's mansion, the following words : — 

Land of our fathers ! whereso'er we roam, 
Land of our birth, to us thou still art home I 
Peace and prosperity on thy sons attend, 
Down to posterity thine influence descend ; 
All then inviting, hearts and voices joining. 
Sing wt in harmony our native land i 
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It xnaj easily be conceived that such a strain sung in such 
ai place must h&ve been truly exciting both to performers and 
hearers. Attracted by the music, the family joined the 
vocalists, who delighted them with s^me other pieces of 
music. 

They now again visited New York city, and gave another 
series of concerts with unabated success. 

This Washington engagement ended, their home was again 
re-visited, and anxious for mental improvement during the in- 
tervals of vocal employment, Asa and Abby went to school. 
After a time, the four again quitted Milford in order to sing 
among the White Mountains ; and Lovers of Nature, in her 
wild grandeur, as well as in her serene aspects, the magnifi- 
cent scenery by which they were surrounded was not without 
its influences on minds keenly ahve to poetical impressions. 
But here their engagements prevented their stay hs long as 
their desires might have dictated ; so, leaving the " Notch" 
and " Mount Washington" behind them, they proceeded on 
another eastern tour, during which they had the high plea- 
sure of making the acquaintance of the gifted and amiable 
Miss Hannah F. Gould, of Newburyport Then they com- 
menced their first tour in Western New . York, during the 
continuance of which they were very prosperous. 

In New England, Thanksgiving Day is a time when be- 
neath the paternal roof families love to unite and be glad- 
dened with the sight of family faces. This annual season 
was fondly observed in the home of the Hutch insons. Can 
it be doubted, that our wandering minstrels, strong lovers of 
h()me and its endearments as they were, responded to the 
call of affection, and wended their way to Milford on such an 
occasion ? They quitted their concert business, and re-visited 
the scenes of their childhood, full of joy and elated with suc- 
cess. But alas I for earthly bliss ! On their arrival at home 
they found a shadow over the peaceful circle ther^assembled. 
Benjamin, one of their brothen^ fell siok^ and almost from the 
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moment of his seizure felt and declared that his ^ nckncss 
was unto death." A brother-in-law. also was laboring under 
indisposition, which soon took the same fatal* feVer-form as 
that of Benjamin's. On his death- bed, Benjamm lay for a 
fortnight, tranquil and resigned ; and during calm intervals 
extemporized several beautiful strains of music. One day he 
called the whole family round his bed, and bade them all an 
ajQfectionate and final farewell. Soon afterwards he beckoned 
John to his side, and with an effort raising himself, sang in 
triumphant tones, " Victory, victory, this is the day of victo- 
ry 1" So he passed away from his kindred here, to join the 
family in heaven. The brother-in-law died, also ; and to one 
grave, on the same day, were consigned all that was mortal 
of both ! 

Singing was then exchanged for sighing, and the afflicted 
Hutchinsons felt as though they never should sing again. 
But for those who mourn, Time is the great assuager of 
Grief, and holds to their lips the cup of consolation, though 
Death rends the heart Truly and deeply did they mourn, 
but not as those without hope, and in due season they could 
look beyond the cloud, and submit to the decrees of Provi»- 
dence. 

The sorrowful time passed away, and once more the vo- 
calists visited New York. Here they gave now their Eman- 
cipation Song of " Get off the Track !" and encountered much 
opposition, but they stood firmly on the broad basis of prm- 
dple and kept their ground. Threats were made of organ- 
ized and violent opposition, but they courageously defied 
rowdyism of any kind, and were triumphant in the stniggle, 
although during three years they gave scarcely a concert when 
they were not hissed on account of their liberal ophiions. 

Then followed another southern tour, during which, as they 
went, they sang again and again anti-slavery and temperance 
songs with great applause and careless of opposition. They 
had a fine trip, and then returned home by way of New 
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York, New Haven and Boston. Arriyed at Milford, Asa and 
Abby again went to school, for they had no idea of wasting 
youth's precious hours. 

At this home visit, the deed by which the fether had se- 
cured the farm to some of his children, as already referred to, 
was cancelled, and the young men commenced affairs on their 
own responsibility. As mentioned, Asa and Abby were at 
school at Hancock, and John and Judson went to that place 
to give a concert On seeming trifles important events often 
hinge. At Lynn, which town they took in their course soon 
after, they casually met some intimate friends who were about 
to go to Europe, and the idea flashed on their minds that as 
they had succeeded so well in America, they might make " a 
hit" in England, the old fatherland. On this subject the 
brothers thought and conversed much, as tbey proceeded 
homewards. They had not intimated their scheme to their 
parents, a scheme now resolved upon, for within four days of 
originating the idea, they had secured berths on board the 
steamship Cambria. Then they wrote to their father and 
mother, disclosing their plans and prospects, made arrange- 
ments for raising the needful funds, and paid a hurried visit 
to bid the folks at home adieu. All being settled, real es- 
tate having been given as collateral security by tlie young 
men, for a loan to enable them to meet emergencies whilst 
•ibroad, the party stepped on the deck of the Cambria at 
Boston, the gun was fired, and encouraged by the success for 
which they had struggled so hard in the New World, they 
looked forward with confidence and hope to popularity and 
profit in the Old. Faint became, in the distance, the coasts 
of their native shores ; but thousands of miles eastward was 
the country from which their forefathers came, and towards 
it their noble ship sped 

" Amid ripple and spriy, 
Over the waters away ard away " 
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Within a fortnight the party landed in Liverpool. To de- 
scribe the voyage in detail would serve no good purpose, for 
in these days of steam,' all voyages are much alike. Short 
as it was, however, the Hutchinsons were glad to leave the 
ship's deck for the solid land of the old Country. 

Strangers, and everything around appearing strange to 
them, the " cloudy clime" of England and the murky aspect 
of Liverpool especially, operated as a damper for a time. The 
travellers missed the dear, transparent atmosphere of their 
native land, and more thai^that they missed the old familiar 
feces. The necessity of exertion, however, soon banished 
these gloomy feelings. 

Li Liverpool they gave their first English Concert They 
were well received, and the receipts, considering their being 
as yet almost unknown, were by no means discouraging. In 
the whole, three concerts were given in that celebrated em- 
poriimi of commerce. The good people of Liverpool were 
not a Uttle surprised at the appearance of *a company of Ame- 
rican singers, for they had been only accustomed to Yankee 
importations of a far different kind. They were astonished, 
too, at their talents, and generously patronized them. 

They now concluded to visit the Irish metropolis, and ac- 
cordingly sailed for Dublin, where they sang and elicited con- 
siderable applause, but Ireland was no place for professional 
people of their class, and they quitted it little richer than 
they were when they first touched the green Island. They 
experienced, however, much and genuine hospitality at the 
hands of the sons of Saint Patrick, and were greatly gratified 
by the picturesque views afforded them in tlie vicinity of the 
city. Among Irish friends, who were indeed ftiendly, may 
be mentioned the Haughtons, the Webbs, and the Aliens. 
Here they received, too- the kindest attentions from Daniel 
O'Connell, the great Irish Liberator, and Father Mathew, the 
Apostle of Temperance. London was, of course, the great 
fi^d in which they were to me«t with success or to endure 
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hSLyate* In England the critics of all classes in the provincial 
cities and towns take their cue from the London arbiters of 
taste and masters of opinion. Once make a hit in London 
and all is safe. A failure there is a sure condemnation 
everywhere else. It was, therefore, with no little anxiety that 
the Hutchinsons looked forward to the fiat of the London 
public. Starting from the great metropolis, they took Man- 
chester on their route, and were there introduced to Mr. Har- 
land, the influential editor of the Manchester Ovardian^ to 
Richard Cobden, M.P., the world-renowned advocate of Free 
Trade, to W. J. Fox, M.P., and to John Bright, M.P., <5ne of 
the most popular of the British House of Commons. With 
these gentlemen they had private interviews, and from them 
tliey received much encouragement In Manchester they 
performed at first to about two hundred persons, but the 
numbers rapidly increased, and not long afterwards more than 
aa many thousands thr<Higed the hall whenever they appear- 
ed. In Manchester they had the happiness of meeting Charles 
Swam, the poet 

Having now become in some measure used to the country 
and its customs, it was deemed advisable that the visit to 
London should no longer be deferred. They therefore en- 
tered the great wilderness of brick and mortar, determined to 
fight bravely for distinction, as indeed all must who would 
gain laurels on that crowded field of action. Scorning the 
aids of pufiery and quack pretensions, they resolved to stand 
on their own merits before a London audience, and were fiilly 
prepared to abidiB by its decision. 

The awful evening — ^big with the fate of the Hutchinson 
Family — ^arrived. The BLanover Square Booms, situated in 
a most fashionable quarter, were selected as the place of their 
first appearance, and all arrangements having been complet- 
ed, at the appointed hour a numerous audience, among whom 
were the firi; musical critics of tlie press, filled the splendid 
room. Many were the conjectures hazarded •« to the sue- 
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oess of ilie Huti^hinsons, and not a few predicted a falhire ; 
but such were by no means true prophets. 

Eight o'clock came; the Hutchinsons appeared on the 
platform, and were received with a hearty English welcome. 
Their thoroughly Yankee appearance at once excited curiosi- 
ty and interest, and their unartificial New England manners 
were so novel and attractive, that before they sung a note a 
feeling fevorable to them was formed. Abby, gentle, pretty, 
and gracefii], and attired with exquisite sinipUcity, became at 
once an especial favorite, and many were the expressions at 
admiration of the lovely American girl They conunenced 
and fairly took the audience by surprise, so original was their 
style and so finished their execution. . As they proceeded, it 
was evident that their success was certain, and when the conr 
cert ended, a storm of applause pronounced the favorable 
verdict of the audience. 

That verdict was ratified by the press, and succeeding con- 
certs were but successive triumphs. Their audiences were of 
the most refined description, and Divinity, Law, Physic, Lit- 
erature and Commerce, or rather representatives of these bo- 
dies, were amongst their listening admirers. There, with de« 
lighted face, might have been seen Charles Dickens, joining 
heart and hand and voice in the applause ; there Wilham 
Howitt, bluff and vigorous, evidently aroused by their stirring 
melody ; there sat Mary Howitt, the poetess, with mild, meek^ 
pleased countenance ; there Eliza Cook, strangely dressed, 
and Charlotte Cushman, her tragic face subdued into an ap- 
proving smile ; there, too, were to be observed Douglas Jer- 
rold, John Forster, of the Examiner^ Hogarth, the historian of 
music, Mrs. Norton, the poetess, John Ross Dix, author of 
Pen and Ink Sketches, Samuel Rogers, the contemporary of 
Byron, and many others of that dass, all delighted, and all 
showing that they were so. Seldom have there been seen in 
London such rkherM audiences as those which the HutchiB« 
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BQnatdrew-^lirew without descending to trickery, for their 
fiifflple excellence was their sole attraction 1 

Not only did the Hutchinson family receive public manifes- 
tations of favor, they also became the center of a circle of 
attached friends, by whom, in the old country they are yet 
pleasantly and affectionately remembered. To the genial 
home of Dickens — to the friendship of Macready — to the 
hospitable table of the Howitts — ^to, in short, the residences 
of many of the English leading literati they were frequent 
and always welcome guests — and for their private virtues as 
well as for their public performances they were held in uni- 
versal esteem. 

At the time of the Hutchinsons' appearance in London, 
there was much talk of a war between England and America, 
and at one of their concerts the greatest enthusiasm was ex- 
cited by their singing, alternately, verses of " God Save the 
Queen," and of a song of which the following is an extract 
Bet to the tune of " Yankee Doodle." The idea was greatly' 
relished by the audience, and their applause was unbounded : 

** Oil then will come the glorious day, 
And may it last for ever ; 
When both John Bull and Jonathan 
Shall dwell in peace together.'' 

After a lengthened stay in London, the family prepared for 
a tour in the provinces, where they became amazingly popular. 
This event over, they, for the sake of relaxatiwi, went on 
a pleasure excursion, in the course of which they visited the 
celebrated Harriet Martineau, who lives retired at Grasmere, 
among the lovely lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
In a delightful article, published in London, Miss Martineau 
has described the visit in her own^ happy style. 

Among the Highlands of Scotland, a delightful time wos 
passed — ^the scenery, doubtless, reminding them of their 
native hills. Here they listened to the spiritrstirring strains 
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of the bagpipe, a& it sounded on the free Scottish heatlier. 
They visited Edinburgh and many spots celebrated in history 
or associated with recollections of genius. In the capital of 
Scotland they had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Andrew 
Combe; they had been friendly correspondents of another 
eminent Scotchman, Charles Mackay, the author of " There's 
a good time coming." 

This pleasure-tour completed, the Hutchinsons now began 
their homeward-bound arrangements, and gave a farewell 
concert at Liverpool. 

Thus, this European tour came to a successful end ; but it 
must not be supposed that in England all was simshine with 
them. They were strangers, and in a strange land, and at 
times when all did not seem as they anticipated, they half re- 
gretted leaving home. Indeed, on one occasion, a fiddle waa 
packed by one of them as a first step to returning. But they 
persevered, and, as we have seen, succeeded in the end. 

An interval of rest now succeeded ; but, in the following 
September, Judson, John, Asa and Abby recommenced their 
concerts. They had achieved an European reputation, and 
the correspondents in England of the chief American journals 
having given full accounts of their triumphant progress there, 
more anxiety than ever was evinced to hear and welcome 
them back. They now swept the great cities — among others, 
Philadelphia, where one of the very few unpleasant things 
which ever occurred in their experience, took place. 

In the Quaker city, as well as elsewhere, they sung their 
emancipation songs ; but some opposition being offered, the 
mayor sent to inform them that he wished an oflScer to be 
present to prevent colored people mixing with the citizens, 
for if they did so, the authorities would not secure the HaU 
against the mob. This, they very properly refused to do," 
considering that any decently-conducted man, whatever his 
color might be, was, on paying for his ticket, as eligible for ad- 
mianon as a white man. The consequence was, that the pro* 
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posed next concert was not given — ^for the Hutchinsons would 
not sacrifice their principles, and it was feared a riot might 
be the result. At Philadelphia they had been clearing five 
hundred dollars per night, but to the honor of this band of 
vocalists, be it said, that rather than insult the negro by re- 
fusing him his right to hear them sing, they quitted the city, 
returned home, and the young men instead of earning five 
hundred dollars a night, diopped wood on their own farms, 
as was their custom, until other arrangements were made 
for concerts. Afterwards, in New York, where rowdyism 
had once threatened them, a reaction took place, and their 
after progress through the northern cities was eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Judson again began to talk, at this period, of leaving off 
singing and attending to farming interests, and Asa enter- 
tained similar notions, With this view they purchased the old 
homestead ; Judson also bu3dDg, on his own account, a farm 
adjoining it. Asa went to Nantucket and returned bringing 
with him a wife. 

To procure this helpmate, Asa found it a persevering 
business. About four years before, on a musical tour, he had 
been entertained in a family, some members of which were 
Quakers, a branch of which, a young lady, attracted his at- 
tention. A mutual attachment was the result. A corre- 
spondence took place between the lovers, which was continued 
before and during Asa's absence in England. After his re- 
turn, the marriage took place. 

For a time all the family lived near each other, and pur- 
sued farming operations. John, however, could not give up 
his love of music ; indeed the others were at times seized with 
desires to follow the bent of their harmonious inclinations. 
Judson struggled, it would seem, against this inclination, and 
went so far as to say, of course with a smile, that he would 
shoot his children if they turned out singers I Days flew by, 
and the longing for the old favorite occupation could no longer 
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be sapprased. Wives were impoitiined as well as parents, 
bnt it was of no use — a singing they mnst go. And they 
did go — first of ail to Fitehburg, and then followed a series 
of concerts in ICassachnsetts. On one occasion, they sang at 
a corporation dinner in New York, when Henry Clay was pre- 
sents Among other pieces they gave a temperance melody. 
In the course of the evening, Mr. Clay offered them wine, but 
stating that they were teetotallers, they refused it. Mr. Clay 
immediately remarked : — ^ That is well ! were I a young man, 
like yourselves, I would be a teetotaller too !" Hiey sang 
'^ There's a good time coming," and a song in praise of univer- 
sal liberty, during which the veteran senator repeatedly 
nodded assent to the principles advocated. 

After another domestic visit, the Hutdiinsons, in the fall, 
repaired to Canada^ and thence to Western New York, Ohio, 
and Indiana. Whilst on their journey, the diolera broke out, 
and Judson left for home, leaving Asa, John, and Abby at 
Pitteburgh. The three latter made a perilous journey over 
the Alleghanies, when the thermometer stood ten below zero, 
and then struck for home ; soon after, Abby resigned the ad- 
miration of thousands for the love of one, by marrying Mr. 
Ludlow Patton, merchant, of New York city. 

A serious illness which attacked Judson, acted for some 
time as an impediment to the vocal operations of the Hutch- 
inson Family. Happily, the cloud passed away, and " all 
was bright again." But Abby had ceased to appear in pub- 
lic, and the family circle was partiaUy broken. John would 
not " give up so," but sold his farm and set up singer on his 
own individual account, singing for one of his songs a ditty, 
the burden of which was, " Fm alone — all alone." Asa and 
Judson persevered in farming for a year, or thereabouts, but 
then, once more attacked by a musical paroxysm, and in con- 
nection with John, clubbed together, went afresh into part- 
nenhip^ 
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** Hung up the shovel and the hoe I 
Took down the fiddle and the bow," 



and commenced with a new series of Concerts. Again thev 
visited New York, Metropolitan (formerly Tripler) EEall 
being crowded whenever they appeared, and at TJoston, 
crowded audiences always awaited them. 

Since Asa, John and Judson have started anew, their 
popularity has been gradually on the increase, an'^ they now 
stand at the head of American Vocalists, as they deserve to 
do, for they were the first company who ever 'tarted in the 
United States. They pursue their object with undiminished 
ardor. Long may they, by their witching melodies, adorn 
their profession, and secure to themselves the well-deserved 
reward of genius. 

Before concluding this History, a word or two respecting 
the capabilities of the Ilutchinsons may not be out of place. 
It must be confessed that they constitute a remarkable family. 
All the living members of it excel in something useful. The 
brothers engaged in farming operations or in business are 
prosperous men. Joshua is giving Concerts alone, to crowd- 
ed audiences, in the Quaker State. Jesse is an excellent 
song writer and composer, and under his management an- 
other Company, into whom he has inftised his ardent spirit, 
is about to proceed on an extended tour. The " Original" 
Hutchinson public singers, John, Asa and Judson, are, as has 
been seen, in their peculiar vocation, at " the top of the tree." 
There are no drones in the Family Hive. For years they 
have fearlessly and fairly battled for the right, not using the 
vocal talents with which they are endowed for the mere pur- 
pose of gain in a pecuniary sense, but for the promotion and 
dissemination of moral good. When the fiercest outcry was 
made against Anti-Slavery advocates — these young men 
were foremost in endeavoring to sing down the crying evil. 
When the negro had but few friends, they unlhuchingly 
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stood their ground. And so with respect to Temperance. 
The Hutchinsons were among the pioneers of the noble 
cause. Ridicule and. insult they hraved when ridicule and 
insult were more potent weapons than now. In all their 
aims they have shown a decision of purpose which has in*- 
sured success — ^and it is their earnest hope, that as they have, 
during the past, attacked Slavery and Intemperance, they 
may live to see the Goliaths they have smitten utterly de- 
feated. To them Time would bring no greater triumphs than 
the privilege of seeing Republicanism universal, and of chant- 
ing the dirge of boih these monstrous evils. 
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